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WOMAN AS A POLITICAL FACTOR. 


Wirn a purely didactic purpose, an important logical truth 
has recently been compactly stated: “* The ballot is a trust.” 
But a trust is clearly not a natural right; men are not born 
trustees. To say that all men have a natural right to vote is 
absurd by definition, for voting is helping to govern others. To 
say that a man has as good a right to govern others as they have 
to govern him, advances nothing, for natural rights are not the 
product of mutual concessions. So far from suffrage being a 
natural right, it is an artificial arrangement devised by society 
for its best government. These are very simple axiomatic prop- 
ositions, but they eut across much of the popular talk, and 
politicians would call them un-American. Nevertheless, I sup- 
pose all careful thinkers would acknowledge them, and they are 
not without practical moment. Natural rights are not to be con- 
ditioned ; but trusts are to be regulated, and the conditions of 
suffrage form one of the gravest of our political problems. 

I deal here with only a single question, that of female suf- 
frage. Of course, if men have a natural right to vote, women 
have also; for it is monstrous to suppose that sex creates a dif- 
ference in respect to absolute natural rights. This is the short 
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and easy way that is used by many to establish the doctrine of 
female suffrage. But it is as unsatisfactory as it is simple, and 
I fear it repels many from a fair consideration of its claims. 
Profoundly believing in the wisdom of opening the ballot-box 
to woman, I am anxious to base such a measure upon considera- 
tions that will command the confidence of reflecting persons. 
Let me premise that, while I reject the doctrine that voting is a 
natural right in any strict or philosophical sense, there is yet a 
loose sense in which the phrase may be used to express an im- 
portant thought. Thus, we say of various civic honors and 
duties, and even of legislative grants, that one man has as good a 
right to them as another ; or, more positively, that it is not right 
to deprive any class of them; when we know that we are not 
speaking strictly of natural rights, but of social privileges. 
Such are often spoken of under the name of rights; as, for ex- 
ample, the right to serve in the militia, or on juries, or of incor- 
poration for business purposes. We thus express our sense of 
injustice in the establishment of any arbitrary inequalities before 
the law. This perhaps is the essence of the popular demand for 
“ manhood suffrage.” But, thus explained, popular suffrage is as 
clearly subject to conditions as jury service, though not of the 
same nature. 

It must also be allowed that, other things being equal, the 
widest extension of suffrage is desirable ; and this for three 
reasons, which are applicable to its extension to women. First, 
because it is conducive to patriotism ; second, to education ; and, 
third, to protection. Let us expand these statements. We all 
understand that whenever an alien becomes actually qualified 
for the duties of citizenship, the bestowment of the privilege of 
participation in the franchise tends to awaken a sense of interest 
in, and attachment to, his adopted country ; and we know that 
political education is promoted by the assumption of political 
responsibilities. We also know that every class of citizens is 
surer of equal protection before the laws if intrusted with politi- 
eal power. Giving all the weight to these considerations that 
they deserve, it still remains that the erucial test for voting is 
the safety of the state. If, as we believe, “every voter is a 
trustee for good government,” then, in our anxiety to enlarge 
the number of trustees, we must not overlook the primary ques- 
tion of their fitness. In accordance with the suggestion here- 
tofore made, that in itself considered the widest extension of 
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suffrage is wisest, it would seem that the onus probandi lies with 
those proposing to exclude one-half of the people from all politi- 
eal power. But we are quite content to put it the other way, 
and to undertake to show affirmatively that society suffers from 
the exclusion of a class eminently fitted to discharge well the 
trust of the ballot. 

The qualifications for such a duty are twofold, intellectual and 
moral — capacity to act, and good intention. Without the one, 
the voter may be a publicenemy ; without the other, an ignorant 
dupe. The opponents of woman suffrage do not allege ignorance 
as the disqualification of the sex, but they do allege what may 
be called a temperamental incapacity to act wisely in the field 
of practical politics. This objection, even when not distinctly 
formulated, is still at the bottom of much of the opposition to 
female suffrage, and it therefore demands careful consideration. 

In the first place, we remark that there is a constant and 
natural tendency to exaggerate the differential element. That 
by which we distinguish any person or thing, after a time, comes 
to present itself to us as the essential character. Careful 
observers are constantly finding it necessary to correct this 
disproportionate estimate of the common type and the varia- 
tion. We have our picturesque idea of the Englishman, the 
Irishman, and the Frenchman; but when we come into close 
contact with individuals, we find that the common character- 
istics of human nature largely preponderate over their racial 
peculiarities. And so we find in the religious world great 
central unities underlying external diversities. Catholics, Cal- 
vinists, Unitarians, are not mere personifications of creeds. The 
differentiation of humanity in the direction of sex follows the 
same law; it is but a differentiation. Not to dwell, as woman 
suffragists are apt to do, on the Zenobias, the Joan of Ares, or 
the Elizabeths of history, because it may well be said that these 
were exceptional, and indeed abnormal, women, let us confine 
our attention to the mothers and daughters of every-day life, 
the beings 


“Not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Are such mere dreamers, emotional and unpractical persons, or 
do they perform well a great part of the world’s common work ? 
In their sphere do they show less than man of the qualities of 
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patient persistence, of conscientious fidelity to details, of practi- 
cal wisdom, of careful frugality, of prudent management? We 
are content to take the judgment of husbands and fathers. 
Even where the ideal element shines out, and the woman is 


‘“‘A spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light,” 


she may answer as truly to the rest of the poet’s portrait: 


“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


Whatever foolish notions the novelists may have instilled 
into our minds, woman is not all emotion. The American woman 
has her fair share of good sense and of administrative ability, 
and there is reason to believe that she might bring into the 
region of governmental affairs positive contributions of thrift, 
order, integrity, and economy. 

We must not lose sight of the ultimate tests of political 
capacity. In Massachusetts some educational qualifications are 
required; and, when we consider what their absence in such a 
state of society would imply, we believe that they are wise. But 
we must not forget the profound truth in that saying of Mr. Hare, 
that “no science can reach the depths of the knowledge painfully 
won in the daily life and the experience of man and woman ;” 
or, a8 impressively expanded by Mr. Mulford (“The Nation,” p. 
251): “ The life of the workman, the fulfillment of human rela- 
tionships in the family and the community, the endeavor of men 
in the realities of life, is a deeper education; and in work 
rather than in a certain literary or scientific acquisition is the 
evidence of the capacity for political power.” 

But I do not rest here. While doing justice to the practical 
side of woman, I do not deny that she is differentiated from man in 
the relation of the intellect to the emotions. In abstraet reason- 
ing, man is better; in emotion, woman is quicker. If man has 
“the love of wisdom,” woman has “the wisdom of love.” In 
musi¢ we need the blending of the male and female voice; and 
music only typifies the universal duality in the world of nature 
and spirit. In every sense it is true that it is not good for man 
to be alone. In some of the great souls of the world has been 
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found this union of both the masculine and feminine natures ; 
but these “double-natured poets” are the exceptions. To pro- 
duce the effect in the mass, we must have men and women. 
The world has been learning this lesson. Modern life has 
availed itself more largely of the companionship of woman, and 
has been the better and purer for it. In literature, in addition 
to all that she has produced, woman has been the confessed aid 
and inspiration of some of the noblest souls. She has infused 
into theology the spirit of religion, and has softened and 
rounded its old creeds. Her influence has been alike potential 
in shaping and administering systems of education. Compan- 
ionship in thought has led to companionship in action, and we 
have broken down many walls of partition, we have removed 
many bars. Hand in hand women now walk with man in many 
once forbidden paths. 

Nor is woman now entirely excluded from all share in gov- 
ernmental administration. Some of the States of our Union 
have found oeceasion for her services upon school boards and in 
the management of charitable, reformatory, and penal institu- 
tions. This experiment in Massachusetts was initiated cautiously. 
When the writer was chairman of the joint committee on char- 
itable institutions in the legislature of 1868, he introduced a 
proposition to have an advisory board of women associated with 
the trustees of the Lancaster Reform School for Girls. It was 
strenuously opposed before the committee by one of the trustees, 
a man distinguished for his active philanthropy; but it was 
adopted, and gradually led the way to such changes as gave 
women not merely an advisory but an authoritative position on 
this and similar boards. Without reference to their opinions on 
the question of suffrage, I have no doubt that those having the 
best means of judgment would concur in the value of this added 
force of woman’s tact and temperament. Is there any reason to 
suppose that these special traits, which are of use in administra- 
tion, would not be efficient and beneficent factors in political 
power? 

But let us look more distinetly at woman’s emotional nature, 
and consider whether its presence at the polls will be a loss or a 
gain. That emotional nature will find play mainly in questions 
involving the taste and the conscience. It will tend to more 
eare as to character in selecting candidates, to refinement in ad- 
ministration, and to more ideal standards in legislation. And 
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are not these confessed wants in our statesmanship? It is but 
a crude notion of superficial thinkers and observers that refine- 
ment is incompatible with strength. And as to ideal conceptions 
of duty, we find that they are absolutely essential to invigorate 
the actuul life and to correct the distortions and aberrations of 
our working conduct. The man or the statesman that prides 
himself upon being simply “a man of affairs,” finds in the end 
that the higher laws which he ignores are as rigorous and relent- 
less as the law of gravitation. Like Emerson’s Brahma, the 
voice of Duty is continually repeating to heedless ears, 


**He reckons ill who leaves me out.” 


The world’s greatest reforms have started from the intuitions 
of the heart, and have found their early champions in those 
whom the world looked on as dreamers. The pure heart sees 
many things that the sharp intellect fails to discern. 

I repeat again, that we must not make too much of the differ- 
entiation of sex; and the history of reform shows how nobly 
endowed have been the manly, heroic souls that have led the 
world onward with the “ vision and the faculty divine.” Never- 
theless, it remains true that the average endowment of ideality 
is greater in woman; and that in the mass of men the ideal con- 
ceptions of youth “ fade into the light of common day,” and are 
rebuked and destroyed by the worldly maxims of business life. 

What factors shall enter into the determination of our na- 
tional and State policies is an intensely practical question for the 
people of the United States; and the great importance to be at- 
tached to the introduction of the feminine element lies in the 
consideration that the great problems of statesmanship for the 
present and the future are moral ones—questions in the right 
solution of which the conscience and the moral sense are to have 
the determining voice as to principles, while the practical judg- 
ment has large scope in the adaptation of measures. We need to 
conjoin the pure intuitions of woman and the wise strength of 
man. Such questions as these are at the front: Whether we 
shall seek to increase our territory, or to develop our national 
character; whether we shall pursue toward other American 
nations a policy of blustering menace and arrogant interference, 
or shall gain their good-will by serupulous justice and a high- 
toned international courtesy ; what shall be the treatment of the 
weaker races in our own land; how we shall secure the rights 
and the elevation of the laboring classes; how strengthen the 
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family tie, and guard the home as the basis of the state; how 
secure ethical and religious (and yet unsectarian) training in 
the public schools; and how deal effectively with the over- 
shadowing topic of intemperance. He must be indeed a rash 
optimist who does not feel that, as to some, at least, of these 
problems, the scales will long gravitate in the wrong direction 
without the reénforcing aid of woman’s vote. 

Take the single question of the suppression of the dram-shop. 
Observe, I do not say the suppression of the liquor traffic. I 
select that form of it which all good citizens reprobate. I do not 
speak here as a prohibitionist. The dram-shop stands the con- 
fessed waster of wealth, the disorganizer of labor, the degrader 
of the laborer, the destroyer of home, the disturber of social 
order, the ally of every vice, the fomenter of every crime, the 
paralyzer of every uplifting agency of education or religion,—in 
fine, the foe of Christian civilization and the enemy of the hu- 
man race. No one is shameless enough to advocate it, and yet 
it stands in defiant strength. What is the secret of its strength? 
The whole liquor interest feels and resents an attack upon any 
of its outposts. With a sagacity born of selfishness, it sees that 
the whole traffic in its varied ramifications is a unity; and, as 
the “ Boston Advertiser” well said years ago, “ The liquor inter- 
est, now that slavery is gone, is the strongest single pecuniary 
interest in the country.” Strong not merely in the enormous 
capital invested in it, but strong also in that cohesion which 
binds together those engaged in a traffic obnoxious to the gen- 
eral public. To the power of wealth, nowhere greater than in 
the United States, we must add the force of an army of employés, 
and a vastly larger army of patrons enslaved by appetite; and 
such are the most obedient of vassals. Then we must count as 
allies many who would be ashamed to be known as such—the 
owners of real estate that derive large rentals from the saloons. 
The traffic has thus secured a business recognition. Its chiefs 
are known on ’Change ; it is a customer ; it buys as well as sells. 
It has the sympathy of the commercial classes ; not of all, to be 
sure, but of those who secretly believe that the chief end of man 
is “to buy and sell and get gain.” As, in the old days of the 
slavery contest, the names of merchant princes, the names of 
leading business firms, appear in defense of “ vested interests,” 
although those interests are in deadly hostility to human wel- 
fare. And now, thus supported, the dram-shop appears as a po- 
litical power. Its employés and devotees have ample time to 
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attend the caucus, and are never absent from the polls. Except 
in our largest cities, it rarely rises to the audacity of bringing 
bar-tenders to the front as candidates for responsible situations ; 
its interest lies in presenting less offensive champions; but, 
nevertheless, it knows its men and makes no mistakes. The law- 
abiding citizen is handicapped by his attachment to his party, 
and by his supposed obligation to support its regular nominees ; 
while the liquor interest comes into politics as a free lance, 
knowing no party but the party that bids most for its support. 
Hence the politician regards the liquor vote with respect, the 
temperance vote with contempt. The “ trade” is ready to sacri- 
fice men or parties that stand in its way; its opponents are, as 
one legislator naively wrote, “ willing to do as much for the 
cause of temperance as the good of the Republican party will 
allow.” The result is inevitable; the trade have it their own 
way. Sometimes they insist on the enactment of shameless 
laws ; sometimes they are content with the election of shameless 
officials that nullify the enforeement of decent statutes. The 
general result, either way, is the impunity of the grog-shop. 
Ten years ago, the Republican party of Massachusetts, in con- 
vention assembled, resolved that the dram-shop should be sup- 
pressed. But, with its immense majority, it failed in the task 
that its shrewd politicians never intended to undertake ; and to- 
day the dram-shop is licensed instead of suppressed. 

In Massachusetts the women in the voting ages outnumber 
the men by over fifty thousand. For reasons not necessary now 
to be considered, it is not probable that the actual veters would 
ever exceed those of the male sex; but, making all allowances, 
the female vote would determine any question upon the side 
where it was largely predominant. Can any one doubt on 
which side, in the issue against the dram-shop, that vote would 
be thrown? Here would be a fresh body of voters, compara- 
tively free from appetite for liquor, untrammeled by old 
party prejudices and ties, with an instinctive feeling that the 
saloon and the home are natural enemies, and with a quick 
sympathy with suffering, putting their whole heart into the con- 
test, and supplying, in addition to their own votes, the moral 
enthusiasm that in itself presages victory. The result would be 
so sure, that the politician whose highest wisdom is always to be 
on the winning side, would be in the advance, shouting for the 
extermination of the dram-shop. And it would go. 
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I do not suppose that the influence of woman would stop 
here; everywhere it would be felt for good; and I introduce the 
temperance question simply as an emphatic and practical illustra- 
tion. Hers would be the soprano voice in polities, the voice of 
aspiration, the voice of inspiration. It was no dreamer, no 
mere sentimentalist, but the profoundest poet of modern Europe, 
who gave us as the closing prophecy of his Faust, “The woman- 
soul leadeth us upward and on !” 

By this course of thought, I seem to myself to have estab- 
lished suffrage for woman upon a sure and consistent basis, and 
to have demonstrated that it is not only a just measure, but one 
conservative of the highest interests of the state. But I know 
that we shall not carry this reform merely by a logical main- 
tenance of our thesis; we must first answer many objections in 
the popular mind. One of these, for which I should have but 
little respect, except for the character of many who urge it, is 
that as all government must ultimately rest on physical force, it 
should only be shared by those who maintain it; or, in briefer 
words, that as women cannot fight, they should not vote. But 
was military service ever made the condition of suffrage? Did 
any sane man ever argue for the exclusion from the ballot-box 
of Quakers, persons physically infirm, or those above the mili- 
tary age? Voting is not a reward, but a duty. Besides, if we 
assume that fighting is to continue to be a normal and usual 
function of government, I suppose that women could discharge 
even that in the same way that the two leading candidates for 
the presidency found most convenient in the last war. In our 
modern civilization, even in time of war, mere brute force will 
always be the servitor of character, intelligence, and wealth. 
Those who possess these, without regard to sex, will be found 
most effective supporters of the government in time of peace or 
war. I may add that, while the history of the late Rebellion 
furnishes ample proof of the extent to which woman may hearten 
and strengthen the national forces in a contest that enlists her 
accordant sympathies or her moral convictions, I believe that 
the determining vote of woman would be of immense service in 
restraining the country from wars of selfish ambition or mere 
aggrandizement. 

But at the heart of much of the silent opposition to female 
suffrage lies a feeling that I am bound thoroughly to respect, 
and that makes me patient under the slow progress of this 
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movement. It is the feeling that the distinctive delicacy and 
purity of her sex would be injuriously affected by her admission 
into the arena of polities. Society has an immense interest in 
the preservation of this, and I do not wonder that it shrinks 
from any unsexing of woman. Tennyson utters profound 
philosophy when he says: 


““Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain.” 


With that would come the destruction of the home, and with 
the home the state rises and falls. I thoroughly believe in 
feminine women. But let us examine this matter closely, and 
see whether this fear of the effect of suffrage is not founded upon 
prejudice rather than upon reason. Let us, in the first place, 
clear the question of complications. The “ woman question,” as 
it may be ealled, is a broad one, with many phases, and is one of 
the important problems of our modern life. What shall be the 
education of women, and how shall it be obtained? Shall pro- 
fessions and oceupations be indiscriminately opened to them? 
Shall they be urged to enter them? Shall there be perfect 
equality in the household, or shall the husband have an official 
headship? Shall the legal status of woman be identical with 
that of man, and all statutes either in aid or restraint of her be 
swept away? These are grave questions, but their decision is 
not involved in woman’s admission to the ballot. 

And again, I regret to say that the prejudice in this direc- 
tion against the suffrage movement has been increased by the 
pugilistic style of some of its female advocates. Perhaps this 
was natural and almost inevitable. Reformers are not apt to be 
soft of speech and gentle in manners; and many of the women 
who lead this movement are somewhat abnormal representatives 
of their sex, and are smarting under a sense of injustice. But 
the mass of American women are not clamorous for their rights, 
but anxious to discharge their duties. Such women find their 
true voice in the tender cloquence and deep religious earnestness 
of such advoeates as Frances E. Willard, pleading for the ballot 
as a means of home protection. 

Let us now with candor examine all that the exercise of 
suffrage by woman involves. It presupposes (or ought to, 
although in the case of male suffrage it often fails to seeure it) a 
sufficient acquaintance with the issues at stake for the formation 
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of an intelligent purpose, and it requires the slight physical act 
of depositing at the polls a ballot that represents this purpose. 
And that is all there is of it. It seems ludicrous to consider 
gravely the objection that danger to woman’s refinement of 
character is involved in the simple act of attendance at the 
polls. And yet how much rhetoric has been expended in paint- 
ing the debasement of such a scene! It was an unnatural libel 
to assert that American manhood would anywhere insult woman- 
hood. But, happily, we need not now rely upon d priori assump- 
tions, for experience has demonstrated that women, exercising 
the limited right of voting for school committee, or in some of 
the Territories exercising unrestricted suffrage, or in many of 
the States attending the polls to cheer on and augment the 
anti-liquor vote, have been treated with chivalrous courtesy. 
And the recent device of dividing the voting in the wards of 
cities and in large towns into precincts, together with the 
presence of additional scrutinizing officers, has markedly tended 
to additional good order and removed nearly all discomfort. 
The habitual presence of women in large numbers at the voting 
places would undoubtedly still further refine the manners and 
the surroundings there. In any event, the public exposure to 
which women could be subject in exercising the right of suffrage 
would be nothing compared with that which one class cheerfully 
undergo at the behest of fashion, and another under the 
pressure of necessity. 

If, then, there need be nothing offensive in the act of voting, 
is there anything unwomanly in the preparation for it? So far 
as relates to moral and social questions, which form an increas- 
ingly large part of governmental problems, they are such as, in 
their general aspects, naturally interest the wife, the mother, or 
the sister. And many questions not apparently falling into this 
class have really vital humanitarian relations that ought to have 
determining force in their solution. No discussion, for instance, 
of the tariff question can be complete that treats it merely as 
one of political economy, although the accumulation and right 
distribution of national wealth is undoubtedly a potent factor in 
the elevation of modern society. As President Seeley has well 
said: “Economie questions are wisely determined only by 
ethical considerations.” 

But will it be said that the machinery of polities is debasing? 
Well, then, the answer is ready: Improve it, or destroy it. If 
the caucus is corrupt, let the voter ignore it. If it is not a fit 
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place for women to attend, its decrees need have no binding force 
on them, nor indeed on men. American virtue has already, in 
conspicuous instances, risen to the height of defying them. 
Nor is attendance at a caucus one of the necessary qualifications 
for voting. There are large numbers of quiet men whom we 
never expect to see there, but whom we are always glad to see at 
the polls. Let those whose interest or taste leads them to manage 
the machinery of polities do so; but let them know that they 
must do so in the interest of good morals and good principles, 
or the day of reckoning will be for them the day of crushing 
defeat. 

We hear sometimes of what is called “the Quaker vote,” by 
which, I suppose, is meant the votes of quiet citizens who have 
little taste for ordinary polities, and who generally do not eare 
to be found at the polls, but who come out when their aid is 
needed for truth or righteousness. In this reserve vote is often 
the hope of the country. And so the state would be the safer 
if, in every moral exigency, we could depend on the vote of our 
independent, conscientious, and home-loving country-women. 


Ropert C. PIrMan. 


THE AFRICAN PROBLEM. 


AN article of mine, published in 1883, entitled “ The African 
in the United States,” has been the object of so much adverse 
criticism, that I have felt called upon to reéxamine the argument 
carefully. The result, strengthening former conclusions, is 
given in the following pages. The argument is as follows: If 
the negro, while slowly advancing in education and wealth, is 
rapidly gaining in population upon the whites; and if he is, 
and must continue to be, an alien and distinct race, and, strug- 
gling to rise, must be pressed back by the ruling whites toward 
the labor-line; then disastrous social disorders are threatened, 
and colonization — enforced, if necessary — is the remedy. 

Respecting the progress of races two views prevail. <Ac- 
cording to one, enlightened nations were once savages, who, 
gradually, and by a combination of lifting influences, partly 
internal and partly external, have reached their present status. 
According to the other, savage tribes are the swamps and bogs 
along life’s river, whose flow has been noble from the start, illus- 
trated, at different points in its course, by the Mosaic writings, 
Greek art and poetry, Roman law, and modern civilization. We 
give the negro the benefit of the former view, and hold that, as 
Asia was once in the ascendant, as Europe is now, so the day 
for Africa is to dawn. The negro, intellectually, is fairly ad- 
vancing, at least in the rudiments. His educational percentage 
for the past decade shows better than that of the whites. In the 
seven States where the negroes are massed, and where causes 
abnormally affecting population, white and black, have been 
least operative (the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas), the decrease of illiteracy, as shown 
by being unable to write, was two per cent. for the whites, and 
seven per cent. for the blacks. The high figure for the latter 
is largely due to temporary stimulants and will not be main- 
tained. The causes of the difference are: First, the novelty of 
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the educational privilege, which it is altogether unlikely the 
blacks will continue to make use of with the same ardor ; second, 
that in 1870 illiteracy and school material among the blacks 
(eighty-three per cent.) were far greater than among the whites 
(twenty-seven per cent.); third, that the element among the 
blacks —the mulatto — that has been receiving education most 
freely, is declining, both in numbers and in character. 

That the most intelligent of the colored population are the dis- 
tinct mulattoes is everywhere noticeable. I mark it at their higher 
seats of learning. The representative men are mulattoes. In 
Washington the prominent colored office-holders are almost ex- 
clusively of this class. I can recall but one exception, the Con- 
gressman from South Carolina; and generally he would be 
regarded as a mulatto, with strong recession toward the pure 
African type. And in the minor offices the genuine black hue 
is the rare exception. Educational superiority for the mulatto 
is indisputable; and his large percentage of Caucasian blood 
would make it presumable. This element is diminishing; that 
is, it is losing its white blood and receding toward the negro 
type. For the decade ending with 1800, the excessive increase 
(eighty-two per cent.) of the free blacks, almost exclusively 
mulattoes, is readily accounted for. Compared with the whites 
and the slaves they were then a very small body, and grew with 
abnormal rapidity from the parentage of sensual white men 
and negresses. Subsequently, the rate of increase steadily de- 
clined, until for the several decades prior to emancipation it 
was about half that of the slaves. The illicit commingling of 
white and black blood is now practically over, and the mulatto 
gain from this source is cut off. Doubtless, there has been 
gain under the new régime, from the more frequent marital re- 
lations between mulattoes and blacks, but not enough to com- 
pensate for this loss; and it is clear that the mulatto is becoming 
absorbed in the pure African type. The result is said to be 
a mongrel race, inferior to the native negro. Whether mental 
capacity is dependent upon the size of the brain, or its quality, 
isa question. Certain scientists, assuming size as the criterion, 
and testing the brains of a large number of half-breeds in vari- 
ous stages of amalgamation, have reached the conclusion that 
three-fourths white blood gives mental capacity little below that 
of the Caucasian ; half white, a capacity above that of the pure 
negro; while a quarter or an eighth white marks a breed decidedly 
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below the negro. Since the stream of original white blood has 
been, through emancipation, almost entirely ext off, and will 
remain so, mulattoes and blacks are left to mingle in marital 
relation, with a deteriorating tendency. The better class of 
mulattoes, marrying generally within their own circles, will be 
able to maintain, for some period, the preponderance of white 
blood. But from the white increment, divided and subdivided, 
must be evolved in the end an inferior race. 

In the accumulation of property it would be instructive to 
know what progress the blacks are making, absolutely and rela- 
tively. To get statistics is almost impossible, the census not 
giving the wealth, individually or collectively, according to races. 
It is certain that progress is being made, but it is small 
compared with the remarkable progress that the South, as a 
whole, exhibits. The political supremacy of the whites, and 
the general material prosperity of those of the middle class 
who at the close of the war became possessed of the dismembered 
estates of the bankrupt planters, have been instrumental in rous- 
ing throughout the South a vigorous life, and giving to her indus- 
trial interests a lift that, in the retrospect, is amazing. In the 
general advancement, the colored man has undoubtedly gone for- 
ward ; it is matter of regret that the census does not show to what 
degree. It will not be doubted that this progress has been very 
largely made by the better class of mulattoes. Observation and 
inquiry all tend to show this, as they also show that the genuine 
blacks, still improvident, have not done much, generally, to 
improve their worldly condition. With a large percentage now, 
as just after emancipation, it is a hand-to-mouth existence. 

I regret being unable to speak for the colored man a better 
word in the way of moral advancement. Asa slave he was an 
enthusiast for religion. It was a symbol of freedom, and held 
out to him the hope of sitting above kings, in a higher sphere. 
Unfortunately, it took on, too generally, a sensuous form, and 
negroes at the South sought their excited religious meetings for 
the eestasies and bodily pleasure they afforded. Emancipation, 
education, increased worldly comfort, have enlarged both their 
sphere of endeavor and the degree and variety of enjoyment, and 
I fear religion does not possess the same attraction and influence 
as of yore. Never, until within the past year or two, have I heard 
negroes proclaim on the streets ultra and defiant infidelity. Sena- 
tor Morgan, of Alabama, who, with every opportunity and advan- 
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tage, has examined the question closely, thinks it doubtful 
whether negro morals have at all improved since emancipation. 
It cannot be denied that an immense preponderance of the brutal 
crimes reported from the South are charged against negroes, 
and penitentiary reports sustain the charge. Though I do not 
believe that mere intellectual development is a panacea for evil, 
yet I am aware that ignorance and crime are associated, and that 
negro illiteracy being so far in excess, an excess of crime is to be 
expected in his direction. But I fear that the decrease of illit- 
eracy bears no proper ratio to that of crime. Such is the verdict 
of criminal records, so far as I have been able to examine them. 
In South Carolina, for the past few years, the exhibit is an 
annual decrease of something under one per cent. for colored 
illiteracy, while the annual increase of crime, as shown by peni- 
tentiary reports, is eight per cent., the population swelling at the 
rate of three and a half per cent. The indications are that such 
is the general status throughout the South. 

In discussing the African advancement in population, the 
substantial accuracy of the census of 1870 is assumed. I am 
aware that in certain portions of South Carolina it has been 
shown to be materially at fault; but there appears to be no 
ground for suspecting its general correctness. The superior 
credit attaching to the census of 1880 is due to its having been 
made under the direction of supervisors appointed to the work 
exclusively and for their special fitness; whereas that of 1870 
was superintended by the district marshals, who divided their 
time between it and their regular duties. For the former, there- 
fore, there is presumptively greater accuracy; but the latter is 
not considered so far inaccurate as to be ineapable of giving 
approximately true results. The inaccuracies, whatever they 
may be, bear equally upon the two races, whose relative positions 
would not be affected, even were the errors much more material. 

A thoughtful writer on this subject has recently appeared in 
Congressman Tucker, of Virginia, and as his conclusions are 
adverse to my own, I beg leave to point out the errors. He says: 
“While the whites were eighty and seven-tenths per cent. of 
the population in 1790, they were eighty-one and one-half per 
cent. in 1860. Including immigrants, the white population 
gained and the colored lost six per cent. in the whole period 
from 1790 to 1880, while in the last twenty years the whites 
have gained one per cent.” The errors are in the periods 
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compared, and in not allowing fully for the foreign element. 
From 1790 to 1860 a gradual decline appears in the African rate 
of increase; and, comparing the two entire populations, and 
allowing for the foreign element, there was probably a gain 
for the whites of about two per cent. From 1860 to 1880, the 
same allowance being made, the two races advanced with but a 
shade of difference. My figures make the whites, in 1860, eighty- 
two and one-sixth per cent. of population; in 1880, eighty-two 
and one-fifth per cent. But manifestly the true comparison is 
between 1870 and 1880. Why Mr. Tucker should have chosen 
1860 and 1880 as the testing dates, I am unable to see. The 
period from 1860 to 1870 was radically transitional for the negro, 
and peculiarly adverse to his increase. The year 1870 found 
him first fairly adjusted to the new conditions arising from 
emancipation, and evidently his relative rate of increase for the 
ensuing decade is the crucial one. 

To reach this, the foreign element should be eliminated. The 
immense immigration that for years has been swelling the white 
ranks must, before a great while, begin to diminish, and ulti- 
mately cease. The rapid filling up of our own lands, and the 
inviting opportunities that are open to European settlers in 
other portions of the world are the assurances. The negro has 
had no accessions from abroad. The time is not distant when 
he will compete with the whites unaffected by immigration. The 
point therefore is, to determine his rate of increase compared 
with that of the native whites. The census reports distinguish 
between the foreign-born and those of foreign parentage, the 
latter being the true foreign element. 


1870. 5,567,229 
1870. Foreign parentage (one or both parents foreign) 10,892,015 
1870. Foreign parentage (both parents foreign) 9,734,845 
1880. Foreign-born 6,679,943 
1880. Foreign parentage (one or both parents foreign) 15,021,744 
1880. Foreign parentage (both parents foreign) 13,011,646 


Rating the foreign element as those both of whose parents 
were foreigners (and the figures should really be higher), we find 
that in 1870 the native whites were eighty-three per cent. of the 
population ; in 1880, eighty-two per cent. Contrasting popula- 
tions in the seven Southern States already mentioned, we find that 
in 1870 the whites were fifty-four per cent. of the population, and 
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in 1880, fifty-two per cent.,— a black gain, in excess of the white, 
of two per cent. of the whole population. Because of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining exact figures, no allowance is made here for 
immigration, the larger part of which came in after the comple- 
tion of the census of 1870, and the actual black gain is some- 
thing more. I see no cause for materially modifying my former 
conclusions, that the negro rate of increase for the past decade 
is thirty-five per cent. (more or less), or three and a half per cent. 
per annum, while that for the native whites is twenty per cent. ; 
and there appears to be no reason for doubting that these rela- 
tive rates will be maintained. The negro rate is not at all in- 
credible ; it has been surpassed in former decades ; from 1800 to 
1810 it was thirty-seven per cent. 

It should be noted that Southern whites are far more prolific 
than Northern. In the States above named the rate is twenty- 
nine per cent. for the past decade. An allowance must be made 
for immigration, which, though small (one to ten) compared with 
the great stream entering the North, has an appreciable effect 
upon population. Much the larger portion went South in the 
latter half of the last decade, and diminishes the native rate of 
increase (probably) to twenty-five per cent. Connecticut, with- 
out her foreign element, shows a rate of less than twelve per 
cent., and careful statistics put the Northern rate at fifteen per 
cent., and the Southern at twenty-five per cent. The difference 
is doubtless due to the superior wealth and culture of the former 
section. 

The high rate for the negro, as shown by census returns, is 
sustained by further considerations. For the laboring and un- 
educated class a superior fertility is presumable. <A labor- 
ing woman is strong to bear safely robust children ; but with the 
delicacy generally attendant upon wealth, a reverse tendency 
prevails. In the contracted circle of enjoyments open to the 
poor and ignorant, sexual pleasures become prominent. In the 
higher sphere and wider range of the cultivated and refined, 
such pleasures decline. High living generates a fullness of habit 
unfavorable to conception. From the desire of the possessor to 
retain his wealth, competence creates a tendency against mar- 
riage and toward continence in marriage, and checks population. 
Poverty and frugal fare produce opposite effeets. The result of 
all these causes is, to make Northern whites less prolific 
than Southern, and Southern whites less prolific than the negro. 
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To this is to be added, that the negro finds at the South a eli- 
mate as favorable to himself as it is, in its most fertile portions, 
unfavorable to whites; and that his history bears witness to a 
race with phenomenal breeding qualities. Personal inquiries in 
a Maryland village (not the most congenial climate for the negro) 
showed, in one instance, thirty-five living children in four negro 
families; in another instance, twenty-one children in three 
families. These families were not selected, but taken at ran- 
dom, with no anticipation of the result, apart from the swarms 
of children generally observed about negro homes. And I have 
seen a statement that in three colored families in Georgia thirty 
children were recently counted. 

To sum up: In the acquisition of wealth and edueation, the 
negro, on the whole, gives promise of moderate advancement. In 
morals, he appears to be not far from stationary. In respect to 
population, he shows a marked increase, his rate being double that 
of the Northern whites, and upward of one-third greater than that 
of the Southern. It is matter for most serious regret that the bill 
before the late session of Congress, “to provide for the creation 
of a commission to inquire into and report upon the intellectual, 
material, and industrial progress of the colored race in the 
United States, since 1865,” failed for lack of time to give it con- 
sideration. A measure bearing more directly and critically upon 
the interests of the whole country, could not have been devised. 
The data now at command, in some directions full enough, 
warrant the substantial accuracy of these conclusions. The 
statement in a former article, that eighty years hence the South- 
ern blacks would nearly double the Southern whites (96,000,000 
for the former, 60,000,000 for the latter), was meant to mark a 
tendency. The present rates of increase for the two races, which, 
unchecked, would give such figures, are liable to be, and un- 
doubtedly will be, eut down by a variety of causes. A general 
one is, that, as population grows in density, its percentage of 
gain declines. But it is morally certain that by that date, and 
perhaps sooner, the negroes throughout the South will have a 
great numerical superiority, with a disproportionate gain in 
wealth and education, and a gain lower still in the domain of 
morals. 

When I say that the negroes are, and will continue to be, an 
alien people, I mean that they will socially stand apart, and 
develop under the influence of environments peculiar to the 
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race; that they will not be merged in the general body, tending 
toward a homogeneous whole. The thorough social intermin- 
gling of the two races on terms of unconsciously-recognized 
equality, the freedom of marriage across the color line, and 
the general fusion of bloods, is the contradictory and impossible 
idea. Emancipation, citizenship, the ballot, full political rights, 
have always been possibilities for the blacks; but social fusion, 
never. If it be said that the whites have been the persistent 
miscegenationists, and that the million of ante bellum half- 
breeds with white fatherhood is the proof, the answer is, that 
in the gross passions of white men running wanton among 
slaves, can be traced no logical tendency toward social equality. 
It has been asserted that the negroes themselves are not over- 
zealous for such equality, and look with disfavor upon unions 
across the line. If this be true, it strengthens my position; but, 
probably, the grapes are sour. <A recognized, genuine equality 
is the vain goal of African ambition,— vain, because white re- 
pugnance is invincible. A race distinct in color and feature, 
yesterday in a condition of slavery, now free and advancing, 
yet immensely behind, and with all the memories of their race 
and of their former estate still fresh against them, cannot hope 
for union with the children or children’s children of their 
masters. Those on the ground feel it stronger than words can 
express it. Socially the two races are getting farther apart; 
and the State laws that have been enacted, making mixed mar- 
riages penal, are the expression of a profound sentiment that 
the best interests of each race forbid them. The social status at 
Washington City is illustrative. No point offers such a showing 
for the colored man. It is the center o7 his intelligence. In the 
District of Columbia, for 1880, his illiteracy (as shown by being 
unable to write) was thirty-two per cent., the race average being 
sixty-three per cent. In Washington are to be found the fore- 
most and representative colored men —Frederick Douglass, a 
powerful orator, with a fame co-extensive with the country ; ex- 
Senator Bruce, now Register of the Treasury, a cultivated and 
courteous gentleman; and the colored congressmen. There, 
too, has been dominant, for the past quarter of a century, the 
political party with which the blacks affiliate, and which assumes 
to be the special patron of the race. Yet I find, after several 
months’ sojourn in Washington, the social lines as strictly drawn 
and fusion as thoroughly scouted there as anywhere in the South. 
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If this repugnance were founded on a mere prejudice, time 
might remove it, but not before the development of the appre- 
hended evils. Against less weighty obstacles the coalescence of 
Saxon and Norman required a century. Before the end of such 
a period, negro fertility and race integrity will have wrought 
their results. But fusion is forbidden by natural laws, and 
white repugnance has a scientific and permanent basis. The 
human family is marked off by color into three grand divisions 
—white, yellow, and black. It is altogether probable that fusion 
between varieties of the same color is beneficial, but that fusion 
across the color line is lowering. The blending of different white 
bloods makes, in every way, a stronger race; but every instance 
of blending between white and black has proven adverse, cre- 
ating, in the end, a half-breed race below the pure African 
ancestry. 

If these premises are true, the final result must be race antag- 
onism, growing in intensity, and menacing malignant evils. 
One race must be above, the other below, with a struggle for 
position ; equality is impossible. The blacks, though equal 
before the law, are now, in every way, save a superb physique, 
the inferior race, and are practically so treated by the whites. 
The women are at the wash-tubs, the men in the fields, or filling 
menial stations. Through a race instinct the whites hold them in 
this lower sphere, and purpose keeping them there. The blacks 
reasonably submit ; partly because the submissiveness of slavery 
lingers, partly because they recognize the inequality of any con- 
test. But while the race, as a whole, is slowly advancing, a 
considerable wing has made a pronounced advance, and reached 
a position in respect to intelligence and wealth where social 
ostracism and general race disabilities begin seriously to chal- 
lenge remonstrance; and the twenty years from emancipation 
will searcely be doubled before the remonstrance will come strong 
and threatening, however unavailing, from the entire race. The 
two races are obeying irresistible propulsions, which raise the 
danger signal, because they are irreconcilable. The blacks are 
the victims of an inexorable caste; to stand in the social order 
beyond a certain level, will not be allowed. Every higher step 
of progress, every deepening of aspiration, will carry with it 
increased humiliation. In all quarters the blacks will be checked 
by the aroused antagonism and competition of the better-trained 
race. The whites will refuse to negroes business association, as 
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they now refuse the marriage-tie, the parlor, and the school-house. 
Should black business competition become obtrusive, white inter- 
ests would combine to defeat it. In polities one observes identi- 
eal tendencies; the negro is the underling. The political 
organization with which the blacks now naturally affiliate is 
restrained, by fear of Caucasian sentiment, from giving this 
element the prominence it numerically deserves. In several 
States nine-tenths of the voters are blacks. The policy, neces- 
sarily, is to humor them with such temporary and subordinate 
positions as may serve to keep them in line. Were the negro 
allowed the permanent and commanding station commensurate 
with his voting strength, the party could not stand before the 
American people. 

This inability to rise unobstruetedly contravenes a great 
underlying social law, whereby, in a free State, the lower, labor- 
ing class tends upward, and the higher class downward, until, at 
the end of the eyele, positions are reversed. At no distant day 
the negro race in the South will have a preponderance of popu- 
lation counted by millions; and the repression of their advanc- 
ing tendencies, growing more and more intense, and struggling 
for recognition, portends social convulsions. Let society be so 
ordered as to give merit the freest play, finding its reward with- 
out hindrance, and the poorest may not murmur, if he cannot 
leave the dirt and din and toil and heat and feverish air of 
daily life, to rest and recover at sea-side or on mountain-top. 
He may cheerfully toil on and hoard, in the dim yet inspiring 
hope that his children, at least, with better start, may win higher 
levels and go with the best. Deny such aspirations and you 
make him a revolutionist. 

Another result will be the political consolidation of the blacks, 
for the blacks. Every circumstance of their situation tends to de- 
velop a powerful esprit de corps ; and the day is near, unless timely 
remedies interpose, when an African party, pure and simple, the 
outcome of African exclusion and repression, will spring up 
throughout the South and dominate it. From the Carolinas to 
Louisiana the two populations are now not far from a balance ; 
and as they are massed in opposite parties, the great odds for 
the whites in intelligence, wealth, and training, have made them, 
in political contests, signally suecessful, without necessary resort 
to illegal means. But within a generation or two mere numbers 
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must triumph over every counter consideration, and make the 
negro politically supreme. There is no room for doubt that 
this power will be used to Africanize the South. To suppose 
the contrary would be to suppose a revolution in human nature. 
A distinct race, for generations held off and underneath, rising to 
political power, will wield it MKrough and for the race. The 
results would be disastrous. The present prosperity of the 
Southern States is due to the white man’s rule, efficient local 
control being secured to those counties that are overwhelmingly 
African through the legislative appointment of leading county 
officers. That affairs are so is better both for the South and for 
the whole country. To assert the contrary is the verbiage of poli- 
ticians, a monstrous lie, that no American believes. From the 
Carolinas southward, the negroes will be able to grasp political 
power long before they will be competent to guide our intellect- 
ual and nicely adjusted civilization. The sequence would be 
swiftly and thoroughly fatal. Who does not know that upon 
that particular section would fall a universal, permanent, and 
deadly blight; and that the presence of a decaying member 
would vitally involve the interests of the country at large? The 
partial, bolstered black rule of Reconstruction days at the South, 
with its corruptions, thieveries, caricatures of government, 
material stagnation, and miseries, which vanished before white 
intelligence upon the removal of disfranchisement, is an inkling 
of what will be when the blacks, advanced enough for the aspira- 
tion, but not the inspiration, of governing, shall have become 
political masters through their own strength, and in the teeth 
of antagonisms that shall have aroused race pride into vindic- 
tive moods. They will rise to power to stay, and make the land 
an African waste.* The beginning of such a state of affairs 
would inevitably be marked by race conflicts. The answer of a 
witness in the Danville riot investigation is representative: 


*The course of politics in Washington City and the District of Columbia 
illustrates the tendency. By Congressional enactment the population, white 
and black, has been disfranchised. The negro vote, though not the majority, 
had already made polities so corrupt, so degrading, and so fraught with evil 
to the municipal government, that, to get rid of it, it was thought better to 
disfranchise the entire body of the people. This, accordingly, has been done, 
at the center of African intelligence, and by a Congress that stands forth as a 
special friend of the colored race. 
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“When white men put money in a town and seek to build it up, 
they will not let negroes rule. You may put that down asa 
sure thing.” Three courses would be open to the whites: To 
submit, to emigrate, or to remain and struggle. The last alter- 
native would, doubtless, be the first resolve, and the races would 
meet in wasting collisions, until swelling numbers having con- 
firmed black authority, the whites would gradually seek other 
homes. 

Such is the negro problem, the most momentous before the 
American people, a problem that thoughtful men are dwelling 
upon, especially throughout the South, with growing anxiety. 
Some have sought the solution in the dispersion of the blacks 
over the States, and their gradual fading away, as the weaker 
race, in the mass of the white population. But they will concen- 
trate, more and more, in a half-dozen States south and south- 
west, and multiply with phenomenal rapidity. Others have 
looked for the blending of the two races. Were this to prevail, 
the result, it is scientifically certain, would be race deterioration. 
Colonization would be effectual, and necessity will probably 
realize it over difficulties that now seem insurmountable. 

There is a land before the black man, and a motive for his 
removal thither. The undeveloped African continent has splen- 
did possibilities ; the free States of the Congo and other sections 
will offer him inviting homes. His native land, as the sluggish- 
ness born of slavery gives place to rising ambitions and race 
longings, will it not gain a new interest in his eyes? It would 
be unworthy of his better manhood to think otherwise. He will, 
too, be stimulated toward it by the checks and mortifications 
that his progress and growing self-assertion are doomed to expe- 
riencehere. If he is worthy of freedom and capable of support- 
ing a hopeful citizenship, every impulse of personal pride, every 
intelligent aspiration, every patriotic feeling, should urge him 
toward the land of his fathers, where his utmost possibilities 
would have the fullest and freest opportunity for development. 

Should the blacks not choose colonization, let the whites of 
the whole country demand it. We have been assuming that 
Southern whites and blacks are the only parties interested ; but 
there is another party, and a powerful one —the Northern whites. 
Among these has widely prevailed a deep sympathy for the 
negro, both as aslave and as a freedman believed to be oppressed. 
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Founded upon a state of Southern affairs largely imaginative, 
the sentiment was natural, and grew from man’s compassionate 
and justice-loving side. But the whites have race instincts, and 
when the Africanizing and ruin of the South becomes a clearly 
seen danger, they will be a unit, the country over, for the remedy. 
There will be divisions at first, ho doubt, and diseussions, and 
party movements ; but the influences for union will prove resist- 
less. Material interests, pride of country, race affinity, will force 
the combination, and demand the separation of the races. Mark 
how popular sentiment is gathering against the Chinese. The 
yellow patch on our Western coast is beginuing to excite appre- 
hension. On opposite shores of the Pacific, cheap and rapid steam- 
ship lines have recently joined two lands, the one with an exces- 
sive and redundant population, where wages are at the minimum, 
the other largely unoccupied, with wages at the maximum. Natu- 
rally the yellow tide began to flow in, and, with habits of economy 
and industry born of an over-dense population, to supplant 
American labor and interests. Congress has properly interposed 
repressive measures, and the platforms of the two parties vie 
with each other in supporting them. Why? Because these 
yellow people are an alien and distinct race, that will not mingle 
with the whites, and threaten, through numbers, to Mongolianize 
the Pacific slope. This is a white man’s country, and a white 
man’s government; and the white race will never allow a section 
of it to be Africanized. When colonization is accepted as the 
remedy, the whites will stand together to stimulate and assist it, 
or, Should it prove necessary, to force it. If the right be ques- 
tioned, we reply that, in extraordinary emergencies, states have 
never found difficulty in reaching popular and vital ends, how- 
ever laws may read or constitutions be construed. 

The whites, and not least the Southern whites, have good 
wishes for the negro. He has been a necessary and efficient 
laborer, and has added immensely to the country’s wealth. It 
is not forgotten that during the war he made no attempt to rise 
against his master. Since the war, he has, upon the whole, 
creditably filled a difficult position; and the material and educa- 
tional advance that marks his twenty years of freedom is ground 
for a hopeful future, under fitting conditions. The evils of his 
stay here are not individual, but inherent in the race, and unavoid- 
able ; and they lie in the future, when, under our forms of govern- 
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ment, over wide sections, and in the presence of the race that 
has created it, he will rise to the political control of a highly 
intellectual civilization, with which he has not been identified, 
and for whose guidance his training will have been insufficient. 
The results would be disastrous to both races, and for their com- 
mon good let them be separated, and the African turn, or be 
turned, to Africa. 


E. W. 
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PROGRESS IN NAVAL ARMAMENT. 


SOME years ago I prepared for the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
an article on “ Systems of Offense and Defense in Naval Warfare.” 
Since then much has been said in regard to progress in this 
matter, because of the intense interest the subject excites in all 
maritime countries. 

Let me first draw attention to what I feel to be an important 
fact, and one that appears to have hitherto escaped notice. It is 
that the proud superiority in naval warfare claimed by England 
and America, on account of the boasted superior prowess of their 
seamen, will be seriously tested in any future war in which they 
may be engaged, for the simple reason that powerful artillery, well 
served, must take precedence of the finest seamanship in deciding 
the result of a naval battle. It is obvious that the glorious 
sailor-like maneuvers of Lord Nelson, by which the victories of 
Trafalgar and the Nile were won, can never again be put into 
execution, because in place of the sailing line-of-battle ship so 
splendidly handled as it was under canvas, there is now the huge 
iron-clad, easily moved under steam in all directions, which will 
be assisted in its work of destruction by new weapons, such as 
the ram and the torpedo. Who, then, can predict what will 
be the result of the next naval engagement? That good sea-legs, 
skill at the wheel, and presence of mind—qualities for which 
seamen of the Anglo-Saxon race are still so celebrated —will 
always tell in a struggle at sea, is not to be denied; but it 
cannot be kept too prominently in view that overconfidence 
in such matters may lead to the most disastrous results. It 
should be borne in mind that the smallest rope accidentally 
fouling the screw, may deprive the ship of her maneuvering 
power at a critical moment; or a shell penetrating the boiler 
from the unprotected deck above, may completely disable her. 
In either of such cases, how unavailing would be the qualities 
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above mentioned in the crew of the vessel thus virtually put 
hors de combat! I merely mention these facts as a warning to 
the overconfident, who, trusting to traditions, may think it not 
necessary to keep naval progress close to the heel of invention, 
especially as regards the construction of ships and their ar- 
mament. 

Let us now see what has been done to ships and their arma- 
ment in the way of alteration during the past few years, amongst 
the naval powers of the world. Generally speaking, a feverish 
anxiety is manifested in every country to increase the naval 
strength. In some, progress is taking the direction of torpedo- 
vessels, the idea being that a host of pigmy assailants is more 
than a match for the strongest giant. In others, the swift 
cruiser with long-reaching weapons is the favorite system, the 
intention being in case of war to avoid any direct encounter 
with the naval strength of the enemy, while harassing it by 
unexpected attacks in isolated quarters. Other governments, 
again, are for creating a formidable line of defense, which shall 
be at the same time most powerful for attack; and so increased 
thickness of armor and a larger caliber for guns is the order of 
the day. 

Naval preparations, in fact, are being pushed on with a rapidity 
that almost takes one’s breath away, and raises the question, To 
what purpose is all this expense being incurred? A glance at 
the general condition of naval matters shows clearly that the 
supremacy of England is threatened; and that a short time 
hence, without great exertions on her part to increase her navy, 
a coalition of two or more of the European powers would prove 
too much for her at sea. It is true that she still heads the list 
in respect to number of iron-clads, but it is admitted on all sides 
that her guns are much inferior to those used by some 
other nations. Her naval authorities, who obstinately clung 
to the muzzle-loading system long after it had been abandoned 
by other governments, have had to acknowledge this dis- 
creditable fact at last, and in all haste efforts are now being 
made to recover the lost ground. But the heavy guns of 
the present day, with their composite construction, require 
much time and care for their completion, and it will be (I use 
the words of an Enylish naval officer of the highest rank and 
position) the end of 1885 before the new and essentially necessary 
breech-loaders have taken the place of the obsolete muzzle-load- 
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ing artillery with which the English iron-clads are still armed. 
These new guns will not have greater range, but will be much 
lighter in proportion to their caliber than the old, on account of 
the adoption of a new principle in their construction, that of steel 
tape for the coils, instead of rings of solid metal. The great ad- 
vance, then, that has been at last made by England is in the 
direction of naval artillery. I am willing to admit that the sys- 
tem of enrolling the crews of ships, and the disciplining and 
training of men, as practiced in the British navy, is all that 
it should be. The thoughtful consideration, also, given to the 
general requirements of ships, fleets, and squadrons, by the naval 
authorities, is not surpassed by those of any other nation. Asa 
proof of this, 1 may cite the attention now being given to the 
question of how to protect boilers from the effects of a plunging 
fire. One idea that appears to have found favor, is that of 
having immediately over the boilers a sort of double deck, the 
space between to be filled either with water or some elastic sub- 
stance, such as cork. 

As a preface to what I have to say about the naval strength 
of France, I will quote a passage from an official statement that 
has lately come under my observation: ‘* Muzzle-loading guns 
are entirely obsolete in the French navy, except for saluting 
purposes at dock-yards.” The breech-loading gun, in fact, has 
long ago replaced the muzzle-loader in the French navy; and to 
this point of superiority over the British must, in my opinion, be 
added another, the larger number of vessels built expressly for 
ramming. Now the ram I hold to be one of the most powerful 
weapons of attack that could well be devised; but to make it 
really available in the way I would propose, the vessel so armed 
should be of special construction, and fitted with no other arma- 
ment. To arm such vessels with heavy guns, as the British 
government has done in the case of the only two vessels in its 
service that bear the designation of “ ram,” is a great mistake, as 
it tends to give them a position in the fleet that they ought never 
to occupy. Their formidable armament makes essentially fight- 
ing ships of them, and in a general action it would be difficult to 
guard against their guns being used to the prejudice of their 
real weapons, the terrible plate-ripping spurs attached to their 
bows. Whilst serving the guns, the opportunity for using the 
ram would often be lost, owing to the difficulty of making out 
the movements of the enemy through the thick cloud of smoke 
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that they themselves would create. In respect to rams, I 
would suggest that they should carry nothing in the way of 
artillery but a few machine guns, so that the attention of those 
in command in time of war might never be diverted from the 
real purpose for which those vessels are constructed. The use 
of a ram in battle, wanting as we are in experience, is at present 
a matter of opinion. According to my own ideas, which I find 
are shared by much more capable men, such vessels would prove 
of the greatest possible service. I even think that their employ- 
ment will go as far to revolutionize the conditions of naval war- 
fare as has the introduction of breech-loading guns and rifles 
those of fighting ashore; and that the naval power that has neg- 
lected to provide itself with such means of attack will have as 
rude an awakening to its folly, should it ever be at war with 
another, as did the Austrians at the battle of Sadowa, when the 
despised needle-gun gave the Prussians the victory. Let the 
reader imagine a squadron of such vessels attached to a fleet 
engaged with an enemy. Watching every movement, they could 
be held in readiness for a rush at the propitious moment, and 
many such moments must necessarily be offered by the chances 
of battle. A vessel hotly engaged, enveloped in the smoke of 
her own as well as the enemy’s guns, could hardly keep such a 
watchful eye around her as to be able to maneuver in time to 
escape the blow of one of these formidable antagonists. A pair 
of them acting together might attack from opposite directions, 
in which case the effort to avoid the one would throw the enemy 
into the path of the other. Again, any iron-clad separated from 
her consorts, or disabled in the engine-room, would inevitably 
fall a prize to the ram squadron, or pay the penalty of resistance 
by :jnking beneath their blows. I need not continue further, 
for any sailor or person accustomed to maneuver ships must see 
the immense advantage to a fleet of having two or three rams 
attached to it. The French authorities are evidently convinced 
of the value of ramming as a mode of attack, and, in the 
construction of their new iron-clads, have been giving special 
attention to power in this direction. I find in the official list 
no fewer than fourteen vessels set down as rams, and seeing 
their size, weight of armor-plating, and speed, as well as arma- 
ment, one cannot help being struck with their efficiency as 
fighting craft. 

Having shown what I believe to be the best point of the 
French navy, I will now speak of what I consider to be its weak 
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ones. Of these, the principal, in my opinion, is the practice of 
mounting the guns too high. Nearly every French iron-clad car- 
ries her guns en barbette, or in batteries placed so far above the 
water-line as greatly to impair the stability of the vessel in a sea- 
way. With any swell, these vessels roll to such a degree that it is 
almost impossible to use their guns. This plan of arranging 
the armament my experience tells me is a fatal error, which 
some day may cost the French very dear. It is curious to note 
that, whilst in England the object sought apparently is to have 
the guns as low as possible, in France the endeavor seems to be 
to mount them as high as the construction of the vessels will 
allow. The value of “ all round” fire is duly appreciated in both 
countries ; but while the French obtain the facilities in their 
system of barbettes, turrets, and sponson batteries, the British 
obtain them by their indented ports and revolving turrets, com- 
bined with a low free-board. The French are making every 
effort to perfect the training of their naval officers and seamen. 
Evolutionary squadrons are constantly at sea, accompanied by 
rams and torpedo-boats, and I doubt not that, should their ser- 
vices be unhappily called into requisition by a European war, 
the French iron-clads would play a gallant part and prove most 
formidable antagonists. 

Although there is a great deal of talk about Russia’s huge 
iron-clads, both built and in course of construction, and it is a 
fact that she takes the lead of all the powers in respect to num- 
ber of torpedo-boats, I cannot think there is much to fear from 
her fleet, when such vessels as the Peter the Great and the 
two Popoffkas are amongst its most formidable items. Much 
might be said in adverse criticism of the Russian navy, especially 
in regard to the construction of its iron-clads and their armar ent. 
But my acquaintance with many of its officers, for whose pluck 
and seaman-like qualities I have the highest respect and admira- 
tion, prevents me from making what in my peculiar position 
might be considered invidious remarks. I will therefore confine 
my observations to the fact that, although Russia may not pos- 
sess a powerful fleet with which to encounter an enemy at sea, 
she is fast preparing a most formidable system of coast defense. 
She has adopted both the Whitehead and the Lay system of 
movable torpedoes, and the number of small craft specially built 
for the use of such weapons has now reached one hundred and 
twenty, against England’s one hundred and nineteen. Several 
of these boats have been passing up the Bosphorus lately. They 
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are apparently fine sea-going craft. It is said that they can 
steam a thousand miles without visiting a coal depot, and that 
their speed is seventeen or eighteen knots an hour. Russia, it is 
well known, has also in view the damage that can be inflicted 
upon an enemy by crippling its commerce on the high seas. The 
national fleet is intended to play the part of Alabamas. It con- 
sists for the moment of four large ocean steamers of fair speed, 
but not extraordinary in that way. They would, as far as I 
have seen them, meet with more than their match in any of the 
regular British liners, though doubtless the slow-going class of 
steamers would suffer from their operations. 

Germany has made immense progress of late years in naval 
matters. She is no longer in the same position as when the war 
broke out between her and France, and if the same rate of 
advance be maintained, it will not be long before she will have 
to be placed amongst the first-class naval powers. New vessels 
are being constantly built, and these, as well as those already 
afloat, are armed with the most perfect if not the most powerful 
guns in the world. Although they have (unwisely, as I think) 
not yet determined to adopt rams specially built, as adjuncts to 
to their fighting squadron, the Germans possess eight or ten of 
what they call armored gun-boats, which would undoubtedly 
prove most serviceable in defensive operations. The German 
naval authorities are not ashamed to follow the example of Eng- 
land, which country they candidly admit to be at the head of 
naval powers in respect to the discipline, training, and general 
organization of fleets; and they cover the seas at home and 
abroad with the all-essential training-ships. But it is in the 
development of the torpedo as a weapon of war that Germany’s 
progress is most seen. In this she takes the lead of all other 
countries, not excepting England. The Germans have not forgot- 
ten how, in the overthrow of the Austrians, they were rewarded 
for having had the courage of their opinions and adopted the 
needle-gun when the rest of Europe was laughing at it. As it 
was with that old fire-stick, the mother of all the breech-loading 
rifles that have succeeded it, so it is with the torpedo, in which 
the Germans see a powerful means of damaging their enemies. 
They have a very large corps of specially trained men, and such 
a perfect system of organization for coast defense that in a very 
few hours after a declaration of war the entrances to their 
harbors and their coasts in general can be completely blocked 
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against the approach of the enemy. The German Government 
was the first to give serious attention to the Whitehead, and has 
improved upon it; and in the Swartzkopf possesses the most 
perfect type hitherto known of movable torpedo. By patient; 
investigation and a minute attention to details, the Germans have 
arrived at results the value of which will be clearly seen in the 
next war in which they are engaged, more especially in respect 
to sea-mines and obstructions in general. With them the prac- 
tice of torpedo warfare is no mere holiday drill. High winds 
and a rough sea are their favorite conditions, and it is the boast 
of their torpedoists that they are able to attack an iron-clad 
under cireumstances that would deprive it of the use of its 
guns. I must confess that I do not hold the torpedo, as a 
weapon of offense, in so high esteem as some naval authorities 
appear to. 

What there is of the Austrian navy is in good condition. An 
Austrian man-of-war looks likes an Austrian gentleman, well 
equipped, dignified, and ready for any work that might be ex- 
pected of it. I cannot help thinking it would be well for the 
balance of naval power in Europe if the Austrian fleet had four 
times its present strength. Austria, unfortunately, has done 
little in the way of ship-building for her navy of late years, so 
that her iron-clads are all more or less deficient in the points 
that go to make up a first-class ship of the present day. They 
are weak in construction, and but slightly armored as compared 
with the vessels that would form the fighting line of a British 
or French fleet. The Vienna Government, however, has begun 
to wake up to the necessity of adding to its naval strength, and 
I doubt not we shall shortly hear of the keel of more than one 
formidable craft being laid. One point in which its navy is 
highly efficient is that of the personnel. The seamen are the 
descendants of those who manned the Venetian fleet of old, and 
their equal in courage and daring is only to be found amongst 
the sea-faring people of northern Europe. They are exceedingly 
well drilled, and the officers know how to handle their ships 
and fight them, as they showed at the battle of Lissa. In proof 
of the excellence of the Austrian system of organization and 
training of naval forces may be cited the fact, that at the recent 
maneuvers in the Adriatic, two iron-clads that had been in com- 
mission only seven days were able to hold their own with the 
evolutionary squadron that had been cruising about in the 
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Mediterranean for several months. In addition to the regular 
navy, the Austro-Hungarian Government has a valuable aux- 
iliary force in the ships of the subsidized Lloyd’s company. 
The vessels are all strong enough to carry an armament of light 
guns, and in time of war they could be utilized either as cruisers 
for the destruction of the enemy’s commerce, or to convey 
torpedo-boats about, as did the Russian steamer Constantine 
during the late war. 

Italy, while experiencing the greatest difficulty in meeting 
her financial engagements, spends fabulous sums in the con- 
struction of huge iron-clads and enormous unwieldy guns, 
besides adding almost daily to her torpedo flotilla. Italy, in 
fact, is making greater efforts toward the attainment of naval 
supremacy than even England, although, in my opinion, she 
has chosen anything but the proper path. The construction of 
such large vessels as the Duilio and Dandolo, Italia and Lepanto, 
is a repetition of the old mistake of putting all your eggs into 
the same basket. These ships certainly carry the most formid- 
able armament ever set afloat, but their loading arrangements 
are so imperfect that while one round is being fired from their 
guns, half a dozen ean be given by an enemy. Between two 
successive shots of the Duilio, a nimble craft with somewhat 
lighter guns has time to rush in, deliver her fire, and then steam 
away again out of danger. With all their heavy armor and 
defensive arrangements in general, the Duilio class of iron-clads 
are by no means to be considered impregnable. There are cer- 
tain vulnerable points about them, near the bow and stern 
especially, where a few well-delivered shots would soon render 
them hors de combat. I think one of these Italian vessels, 
attacked by three or four of the waspish craft recently built by 
other governments, would have a very bad time of it. Seeing 
that in the contest between defensive armor and the gun, the 
victory has always been to the latter, it is highly probable that 
the days of the heavily armored iron-clad will soon be num- 
bered. It is more than likely that a short time hence an entirely 
new class of vessel will be looked upon as the proper type of 
fighting ship; and then, it may be asked, where will be the 
millions spent so ambitiously by presumptuous young Italy ? 

So far I have spoken only of the fleets of the great European 
powers. The other maritime governments are also, each in 
accordance with the resources at its command, pushing on their 
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naval armaments. Denmark and Norway and Sweden are 
chiefly interested in defensive measures, and so are concen- 
trating their efforts upon the increase of their torpedo craft and 
armored gun-boats. The naval authorities of Denmark, after a 
series of experiments, the results of which were deemed most 
satisfactory, have determined upon an entirely new construc- 
tion, and are now engaged in building a number of ram- 
gun-boats with cupola decks. The armor is to form a shield 
over the vessel, so as completely to protect the engines and 
boilers from a plunging fire. These craft will be very formid- 
able, as they are to have a high rate of speed, and in addition to 
the ram are to carry torpedoes. 

Greece is another small country very ambitious to possess a 
respectable navy. The Hellenic Government has decided to 
construct four very powerful armored corvettes, and the money 
for them having been provided, a special commission is now 
studying the plans and tenders sent in by the various ship- 
building firms in Europe. 

The United States, according to my views, is pursuing a 
wise and sensible course in regard to her naval armament. She 
sends into foreign waters fine, large, warlike-looking corvettes, 
vessels of high speed, heavily armed, and well officered and 
manned. By this means the personnel of the navy receives just 
the training necessary for carrying on such a war of defense 
and reprisal as would best serve America’s interests in a war 
with another maritime power. Fast cruisers and torpedo-boats 
are all that America needs; the one to prey upon the enemy’s 
commerce, and the other to keep its iron-clads off her shores. 
Situated as they happily are, far removed from the spheres of 
European politics, the American people ean afford to look on 
quietly while the arming of Europe is going on. 

The total number of armored vessels possessed by the Euro- 
pean powers, including those in course of construction, is three 
hundred and fifteen; of which sixty-three belong to England, 
sixty-eight to France, thirty-one to Germany, thirty-nine to Rus- 
sia, nineteen to Italy, thirteen to Austria, nineteen to Turkey, 
twenty-three to Holland, twenty to Sweden and Norway, nine to 
Denmark, seven to Spain, one to Portugal, one to Roumania, 
and two to Greece. It must be understood, however, that 
amongst these iron-clads are reckoned all the gun-boats, so that 
a high number does not necessarily imply a powerful fleet. The 
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apparent disparity would be removed by a close examination of 
the vessels, and a real comparison of the relative strength of the 
various navies of Europe would place them much as they stand 
in the above statement, so far as guns and armor are concerned. 
Although the number of European iron-clads is thus set down as 
three hundred and fifteen, a certain percentage must be taken 
off on account of the non-effective vessels, the number of which 
will greatly increase within the next few years. At present two 
hundred and twenty-six only of the iron-clads are fit for service. 
Of these, fifty-seven belong to the English fleet, forty-five to the 
French, twenty-four to the German, twenty-one to the Russian, 
thirteen to the Italian, ten to the Austrian, fourteen to the 
Turkish, eighteen to the Dutch, eight to the Danish, five to the 
Spanish, eight to the fleets of Norway and Sweden, two to that 
of Greece, and one to the Portuguese. Thus it is seen that in 
spite of the numerical difference of five ships in favor of France, 
England still maintains her old position as the first naval power 
of Europe. France, however, is running her very hard, and a 
few years hence, if the present conditions of naval progress in the 
two countries remain unchanged, she will be quite alongside, if 
not ahead, of her ancient rival; for the iron-clads now in course of 
construction will then all have been completed and added to the 
respective navies, while many others will have been removed 
from the lists, as vessels of obsolete construction, unfit for 
further service. The fleets of Europe would then stand 
much as follows: The English forty-seven iron-clads, the 
French forty-five, the German twenty-three, the Russian eleven, 
the Austrian nine, the Dutch seven, the Italian eight, the Turk- 
ish nine, and the Danish five. About the year 1890 the French 
fleet will be quite a match for the English, a cireumstance de- 
serving the highest attention on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, seeing that it will never be possible to concentrate the 
whole strength of its navy in the Channel, owing to the necessity 
of protecting its many interests elsewhere. In fact, England’s 
prospects of ruling the waves in future as of old, are anything 
but bright. Germany, on the other hand, is coming rapidly to 
the front, and at the date mentioned will probably be in a posi- 
tion not only to enforce respect from England and France as a 
first-class naval power, but to keep the sea in face of any naval 
combination that the Baltie powers can bring against her. 
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I cannot close this paper without some remarks upon a naval 
weapon regarding which all the world seems to be going mad. 
I have some right to do so, because I am, perhaps, the only man 
living in Europe who has had, while commanding a fleet, the 
unpleasant experience of being hunted and frequently attacked 
by squadrons of torpedo-boats. My experience during the Rus- 
sian war has led me to depreciate the existing torpedoes as 
weapons of offense, and I look upon them as valuable only for 
their moral effect. The Turkish vessels under my command 
during the late war were attacked at various times by the Spar, 
the Harvey, and the Whitehead torpedoes. In two instances 
only were they successful, and that solely on account of neglect 
of the orders given in respect to the precautions to be taken for 
the protection of the vessels. Both the Harvey and the White- 
head signally failed when employed by the Russians in the Black 
Sea, the one at Soukhoum Kalch and the other at Batoum. It 
was only on the Danube, and owing to the absence of guard- 
boats and anything like a “crinoline” protection of spars and 
ropes, that a steam-launch with a spar torpedo was able, on one 
occasion, to effect the destruction of a small gun-boat. The 
Whitehead torpedo is very much overrated, according to my 
way of thinking. Its movements are uncontrollable, and, once 
launched, everything depends upon the correctness of the aim 
and the immovability of the target. Experience has shown that 
there is no chance of a hit where the range is over five hundred 
yards, and the lookout must be poor indeed that cannot signal 
the approach of a hostile craft before she arrives within that 
distance. 

Although it is now the fashion to fit iron-clads for the use of 
the Whitehead torpedo as a part of their armament, I do not think 
for a moment that they will ever be launched from ships when 
fighting in anything like a formation, as would be the case in a 
general action, on account of the danger of striking a consort 
instead of the enemy. Their use I would restrict to special 
vessels that could afford to wait the opportunity for launching 
a torpedo under conditions that would insure success. The Lay 
torpedo I consider to be a much better weapon than the White- 
head for attacking ships when passing through narrow channels, 
on account of the perfect command that the electrical steering 
gear gives the operator over its movements. It ought, how- 
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ever, to possess more speed and a greater degree of invisibility 
than were shown during the experiments carried out some years 
ago in the Bosphorus. To produce a really serviceable locomo- 
tive torpedo, the following conditions must be fulfilled: First, 
a high rate of speed, and an effective range of not less than a 
mile; secondly, invisibility, or, what would answer the same 
purpose, such a system of construction as would be a guarantee 
against its sinking from the effects of Nordenfelt projectiles or 
shell fire; thirdly, perfect command over its movements, so that 
a change of aim might be made at any moment during the run; 
and, fourthly, one of the most important conditions of all, the 
eapability of conveying and exploding charges of gun-cotton or 
dynamite at least twice as heavy as those now carried by the 
Whitehead, at depths greater than those to which the armor 
belts of iron-clads are likely to extend. All these conditions 
General Berdau declares his system of locomotive torpedoes will 
fulfill. He has been experimenting at Constantinople for some 
time past, and is still confident of suecess. I offer no opinion, 
either on this point or on the system he is engaged in perfecting, 
but will confine my remarks to saying that should he really 
sueceed in producing a weapon that can do all he claims for it, 
the conditions of naval warfare will be completely revolutionized. 
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HALF-TIME IN SCHOOLS. 


Firty years ago the business of public education in America 
had fallen into what was, to say the least, a very unsystematic 
condition. Its superintendence was left very much to local 
authorities. Where they were on the alert, it was well managed ; 
where they were indifferent, it was behindhand. When ground 
was once lost, it was difficult to regain it. On the other hand, 
when schools were good in any town or neighborhood, there was 
no immediate reason that their suecess should improve other 
schools. Meanwhile, the reputation of the American system of 
publie schools had reached Europe and had interested statesmen 
and students there. Such an American system then was and 
is. It may be briefly defined as the system by which every one 
is educated at the publie expense,* and in which no one relig- 
ious communion is permitted to interfere. So striking was its 
success that the European states, in more instances than one, 
sent inspectors to America to study and to report upon it, and 
its suecess and reasons of enlightened policy led every intelligent 
nation of Europe to take measures for the introduction of a 
general system of public education. What was called the 
Prussian system, and other European plans, with the published 
reports of the European commissioners in America, reacted on 
America. More than this, the great Western States, as they 
grew in wealth, did as they always do. They determined to 
* get the best,” and, having white paper to write upon, they were 
able to establish systematic instruction. The older States also 
appointed boards of education and State superintendents, at 


*The education of children at the public cost appears as early as the 
laws of Charondas in Thurii, on the site of the old Sybaris. ‘‘ He enacted 
that all the sons of the citizens should be instructed in letters, the city pay- 
ing the salaries of the teachers. For he held that the poor, not being able 
to pay their teachers from their own property, would be deprived of the most 
valuable discipline.” 
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first with small powers of interference with local boards, but 
with that power which a central office always has, and, of course, 
with the love of system for which, indeed, such offices and such 
officers are created. The indifferent towns were driven up by 
whatever engineering was possible, of statute or ridicule, to the 
standard of success attained by the towns that had done best, and 
in each State it was gradually assumed that what was good for 
one place was good for another. If a certain system of grading 
and of text-books were good for the Twelfth street school in the 
city of New York, did it not follow, of course, that it was good 
for the children of the fisherman at Montauk Point? If public 
education is a good thing, is it not clear that we cannot have 
too much of public education ? 

There are many well-informed persons, who are yet ignorant 
enough to suppose that the somewhat forced revival that led 
to the “systems” of public education, and to the various super- 
intending boards in this country, was really the beginning of 
our successes in this time. They are quite mistaken. While 
the new systems have doubtless wrought great benefits, these ben- 
efits have been accompanied by some losses— losses which perhaps 
may never be regained. The first of these losses is the loss of 
spontaneity and originality in the teacher. This has been 
admirably satirized in a brilliant serial story called “The 
Evolution of Dodd,” recently running in the “ Illinois School 
Journal.” “The machine,” as the writer of that story irrev- 
erently calls it, takes the place of natural methods, adapted by 
each teacher for each child. Indeed, the first effort of “the 
machine” is to employ professional teachers who know how to 
“run with the machine.” In old times, every intelligent young 
man or young woman that had an education better than the 
average, was apt to spend a few months or a few years in 
school-keeping. To this hour you may meet people who glow 
with pride as they tell you that they were under the care of 
Daniel Webster, or Edward Everett, or Harriet Beecher, or 
Lucretia Garfield, in those early days when such people were giv- 
ing the most vigorous years of their young lives to school-keep- 
ing. But no teachers of that stamp are asked for now, in the 
“true system.” There are certain methods to be followe 1, which 
amateur school-masters cannot be expected to understand. At 
best, such teachers as these only prepared their pupils for life. 
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Now, as Jules Simon said so wittily, “We do not prepare our 
pupils for life, but for examinations.” 

Another loss, only second to this, was sustained when the 
heresy came in, now nearly universal, which extended the school 
course so that it should cover almost the whole of the year. In 
the beginning it was not so. Fifty years ago it was understood 
that a boy or a girl had many things to learn besides reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Thus, it was understood that a boy 
must know the use of his hands and his feet. He must know 
what a bushel of wheat was when he saw it, and how a black- 
smith shod a horse. He must know the methods of a town- 
meeting. He must know how to milk, how to plow, how to cradle 
oats, how to drive, how to harness a horse, how to take off a 
wheel, and how to grease an axle. There were ten thousand 
other things that he must know, of no less importance, not one 
of which is ever well taught in school. For a girl, it was under- 
stood that in average life she must know how to make and mend 
her clothes, and her brother’s and her father’s ; how to knead, 
to bake, to stew, to boil, and to roast; how to wash, how to iron, 
and how to clear-starch ; how to tear a bandage, and how to put 
one on. There were many regions where she was expected to 
know how to cut up a hog, and salt his members; how to smoke 
them for hams; how to preserve fruits and vegetables. Most 
of these things are taught and learned in schools, only with the 
greatest difficulty. The fathers and mothers of the older genera- 
tions, therefore, reserved time, away from school, in which the 
children should learn these things. For study in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, they provided three months of “schooling ” 
in winter. They also opened the school for a summer term, and 
the pupils then came back to their book-study from exercise and 
experience in other directions. 

But the official Superintendents of Education, naturally 
enough, detest this simple and practical system. In the first 
place, they have their office to magnify. They think the school- 
room is the most important place in the world, as the blacksmith 
thinks his forge is, and the sailor his ship. From the beginning 
of the “ Revival” in American school-keeping, there has been an 
effort to break up the healthy old system of a winter school and 
a summer school, and to substitute for it the steady grind of a 
school kept through the year. That is to say, it is to be kept so 
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nearly through the year as to be a permanent institution, with 
permanent teachers, and a permanent registry; and the vacations 
and other holidays are merely unwilling concessions to frail 
human nature, which sometimes revolts from pot-hooks, tram- 
mels, common multiples, and the analysis of sentences, and 
claims some little knowledge of the outward world of life. 

What follows from the new system is the discovery, at the 
end of a generation, that the children educated under the new 
system have no experience with tools and no ability with their 
hands, and but very little knowledge of practical life. As a 
first consequence of such failure of the schools, the average 
parent withdraws his child from the schools at a very early age. 
The State pays largely for the education of its children, and yet 
does not receive what it pays for. It is diffieult to obtain statis- 
ties on this vital point; but it has been said, on high authority, 
that in the schools of the large cities the average boy does not 
go to school after he is twelve and a half years old. A few boys 
go till they are sixteen or seventeen; but so many leave at 
ten or eleven years that, for the average, school attendance is 
over before the boy is thirteen. We beg the school superintend- 
ents, from those elaborate papers of registry that are kept so 
painfully, to give us more light upon this point. Something 
near this statement is true, and, because it is true, one has not 
far to go in seeking to account for the steady increase of the 
“hoodlum” class in our large cities. 

Puzzled with the failure of the new system on its practical 
side, the educators who “run with the machine” try to strain it 
to make it take the work that was once gladly done elsewhere. 
To the simple curriculum of the school that taught the three 
Rs, this, that, and another thing is almost of necessity added. 
Whenever an accident or calamity calls attention to the lack of 
real education, there is a demand that “the schools” shall take 
something else in hand. Thus, the music fails in churches, and 
“the schools” are set to teach music; the girls cannot mend 
their clothes, and “the schools” must undertake sewing; a boy 
does not know a handful of wheat when he sees it in his father’s 
office, the father makes a row, and “the schools” have object- 
lessons in the knowledge of cereals. We are seriously told, by a 
writer of sense and experience, a woman also, that the schools 
should be so arranged that a girl shall learn how to broil a 
beefsteak there. In the kindergartens most thoroughly provided, 
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the little girls do have model bedsteads and model beds, in which 
they are taught the duties of a chambermaid, and have toy dust- 
pans and dust-brushes, with which they are taught to “dust” a 
room. 

It is true that the best professional teachers manfully resist 
such additions to the school courses. They would gladly keep 
out such innovations, but they cannot help themselves. The 
things are absolute necessities. Beefsteak cannot be talked out 
of society. To their horror, they find that the people, in whose 
hands is the government of this land, compel them to teach 
what, in the old system of half-time, the people were willing to 
teach at home. It needs, of course, no experiment to prove that 
these practical affairs are learned more quickly and better at 
home than at school. Mr. Stanley Hall’s curious investigation 
proved that a considerable number of pupils in a good Boston 
school thought that a cow was less than three inches long. Such 
is the result of using a primer in which the picture of a cow is 
as small as the picture of a gimlet. 

If, now, it were only to gain the desirable knowledge of com- 
mon things, most parents who have had experience of both 
systems will decide that the pupil who is at school twenty-four 
weeks in the year, is better off than the pupil who is at school 
forty-six weeks in the year, other things being equal. The loyal 
and intelligent father submits to the convenience of the great 
body of the people. But if he had his own way, he would say 
that the boy or girl who has the book-work by itself and the out- 
door work by itself, is better off than the boy who has to do his 
outdoor work indoors. Indeed, so far as judging institutions 
by their fruits is a rule, the half-time system makes quite as good 
a show as the full-time system. The remark is constantiy made 
that “ country-bred boys,” by which is meant boys bred on the 
half-time school system, “ go ahead” of “ academy boys.” It is 
certainly suggestive. The system under which Daniel Webster 
was trained, or Jonathan Edwards, will not fear to be tested, if 
the test is to be a show of men produced by it. 

And, so far as the attempt to give a knowledge of things or 
of processes of handiwork is made at school, it is clear enough that 
it cannot really sueceed. As matter of the theory of education, 
indeed, the schools are wholly transformed by the introduction 
of the extra studies required in the full-time system. They are 
injured in the same degree on all the sides of intellectual effort. 
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In these changes the fundamental idea of a good school is for- 
gotten. Children are really sent to school, not to learn facts, 
but to learn how to learn them. But in the modern system 
the teacher is compelled to pour in avalanche after avalanche 
of facts, though he know that they destroy, in their progress, 
the careful roadways that he has been building. A pathetic 
instance is in the introduction of “ English literature” into the 
school curriculum. Nothing is sadder than to see a boy strug- 
gling with “Ivanhoe” or “ Henry the Fifth,” as a school task.* 
Of course he should read them in the spontaneous joy of home- 
life. He would read them so, if you permitted him to have eny 
home-life or any spontaneous joy. Failing this, because you know 
he will be disgraced if he do not know the difference between 
John Falstaff and John Knox, you make two school exercises in 
which you teach him that John Knox died in 1572, while the 
character whom Falstaff represents was roasted to death in 1417. 
If by good luck your boy remembers the word “ Falstaff,” or the 
word “* Knox,” your school will not be disgraced when the day 
of examination comes. But it is certain that he will not remem- 
ber either word a year after. The teachers of the public schools 
would gladly keep out of them all these extra studies. But in 
their agonized pleas that they may not be expected to teach hem- 
stitch, cookery, gymnastics, and “ Ivanhoe,” they must remember 
that the boys and girls must attend to such things, and must 
have some time for them. I do not care to dwell on the injury 
they inflict on the school as a place for intellectual discipline. 


A more serious danger of the full-time system is moral. By 
taking boys and girls out from the working foree of the world, 
as it does, it gives them to understand that they are the only 
creatures of God that have nothing to do for the world in which 
they live. The community is taxed, the hours of home and its 
occupations are regulated,so that the publie schools may be 
earried on. Everything yields to the mechanism of these 
schools. Their apparent purpose is that the children shall be 
more learned. Any child who could analyze the system intelli- 
gently would conclude that the children are the most important 
persons in the world, that they are born in the purple, and are 
to be kept in the purple, and that, like the princes in Plato’s 

* One or two English novels or plays are now among the “ requisites” for 


examination at the best colleges, as the Aineid or Alcestis might be in Latin 
or Greek. 
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Republies, they are never to put their own hands to useful work 
in the common weal. Now, this conclusion is false from end to 
end. In truth, the child is, from the beginning, a dependent 
part of the organism that we call mankind. Or, to state it back- 
ward, “the human race is the individual, of which men and 
women are the separate members.” This is the phrase of Fichte, 
which he borrows from Paul, who took his figure from Menenius 
Agrippa, or, more probably, from his own fellow-countryman, 
ZXsop. Selfish men try to forget this; that is bad enough. It is 
much worse to arrange your school system so as to divorce the 
children from that intimate relationship with their kind, in 
which they also do their part of the common work. In the good 
old life of the country, where the half-time system makes such a 
thing possible, boy and girl are parts of the great organism. 
The boy who drives the cow to the pasture or rides the horse to 
plow, the girl who opens the gate that the cows may come in, or 
carries out food to the chickens, are in the common life; they 
give and take, they lend and borrow, they help and are helped. 
But the average child, in the machine life of our full-time public- 
school system, has no chance to render any service. He con- 
stantly receives, and never gives. He does not even wash his own 
slate, far less does he wash that belonging to any one else; he 
cannot go on an errand; the hours of meals at home must be 
subordinated to the school requisitions; he gradually ceases to 
think that he is a person to be called upon for service; he is 
almost annoyed if it is suggested that he is a part of the working 
force. All this is very bad for him morally. 

The superintendents, supervisors, and other official people 
who have somewhat scornfully turned over these pages thus far, 
will consider that they make a very great concession if they 
admit that, for the present, in some thinly-settled rural districts 
of great poverty, the old half-time system may be endured a 
little longer. They all look forward to a blessed millennium 
when a stiff State grant, or a large school fund, may blot such 
embryotic work out of existence and arrange all the schools on 
the full-time system. I propose exactly the other change. True, 
I propose that the school-masters and school-mistresses shall be 
engaged for a year’s service, paid for it, and indulged with 
such vacations as fall to doctors, lawyers, ministers, and other 
educated people. But I propose that each of the children shall 
go to school just half the time that the teachers spend there. 
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This plan is carried out in many of the English factory towns, 
where “ half-time,” means that half the pupils go to school in 
the morning, and work in mills in the afternoon; while in the 
afternoon the school receives the other half, who have been at 
work in the morning. It is well known, and is an interesting 
fact, that these children advance in their school studies as fast 
and as far as those who are kept in school all the time. But I 
do not believe that this system of half-time can be compared, for 
practical efficiency, with the old national system of this country — 
the system of a winter-school and a summer-school. Without dis- 
cussing detail, I will give the outlines of the plan I suggest as 
the system that would work best for all the public schools of New 
England. I speak of those schools because there I am at home. 
I believe the general plan, with proper modifications, will meet 
the objections oftenest felt in the public-school systems of all 
parts of the country. 

I propose that in every school district where there are as many 
as sixty pupils, they shall be divided into two brigades. The 
brigades might be divided by lot, with liberty of exchange from 
one to the other, where convenience required. Let the school 
year begin with the first Monday in September. I would send 
brigade A to school fifteen weeks, from the first Monday in 
September to the third Monday in December. They would then 
remain at home; the parents should do with them what they 
choose, which is more than any parent does with his children 
now. The second brigade, or brigade B, would then take their 
long term of fifteen weeks, which would bring us to the second 
Monday in April. We have sixteen more school weeks before 
the third Monday in July. Each brigade would have eight of 
these weeks at school, and eight at home. On the third Monday 
in July the school-masters and the school-mistresses would take 
their vacation, which would last until the first Monday in 
September. 

It is a pathetic comment on the present artificial system, 
that the first criticism made on that which I propose would be: 
“What in the world should we do with the children if we had 
them seven months at home in every year?” People have, in 
fact, drilled themselves to think that God did not mean that they 
should take eare of their own children, but that they should 
intrust such care to other people. They would soon learn to do 
what the farmer, or blacksmith, or minister does in the country 
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town where the natural system still holds; they would make 
the children of use. The boy or girl would again be a part of 
the Kosmos. If he had time to study or read, he would do so 
under that good master, himself, if he had no other. He would 
learn the value of time, the necessity of punctuality, the need of 
subordination; he would acquire modesty and self-control, 
order and method, quite as well as he does at school. He would 
have a much better chance for physical exercise and training in 
the industrial arts than he has now. His chance for health, eye- 
sight, and a well-balanced constitution would be much better 
than it is now. 

I will venture to illustrate the work of the system in a large 
city by a passage from the journal of my friend Colonel Ingham, 
when, in Garibaldi’s time, he discovered again and visited the 
city of Sybaris. He found the laws of Charondas still in force 
there. 


‘* Tuesday, 5th.— Fine again. Ihave been with the boys a good deal to- 
day. They took me to two of the gymnasiums, to one of the swimming 
schools, to the market for their nomos, and afterward to an up-town market, 
to the picture gallery and museum of another nomos, which they thought was 
finer than theirs, and to their own sculpture gallery. As we walked, I asked 
one of them if I were not keeping him from school. 

“**No,’ said he, ‘this is my off-term.’ 

“* Pray, what is that ?’ 

“*Don’t you know? We only go to school three months in winter and 
three in summer; I thought you did so in America; I know Mr. Webster did; 
I read it in his life.’ 

“T was on the point of saying that we knew now how to train more 
powerful men than Mr. Webster, but the words stuck in my throat, and the 
boy rattled on: 

““*The teachers have to be there all the time, except when they go into 
retreat. They take turns about retreat. But we are in two choroi. Iam 
choros-boy now, James is anti-choros. Choros have school in January, 
February, March, July, August, September. Next year I shall be anti- 
choros.’ 

*** Which do you like best, off-term or school ?’ said I. 

““*O, both is as good as one. When either begins we like it. We get 
rather sick of either before the three months are over.’ 

“* What do you do in your off-terms ?’ said I, ‘go fishing ?’ 

“*No, of course not,’ said he, ‘except Strep, and Hipp, and Chal, and 
those boys, because their fathers are fishermen. No! We have to be in our 
fathers’ offices, we big boys; the little fellows, they let them stay at home. 
If I were here without you now, that truant officer we passed just now would 
have had me at home by this time. Well, you see they think we learn about 
business, and I guess we do; I know I do,’ said he, ‘and sometimes I think I 
should like to be a proxenus when I am grown up, but I do not know.’ 
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“‘Tasked George about this, this evening. He said the boy was pretty 
nearly right about it. They had come round to the determination that the 
employment of children, merely because their wages were lower than men’s, 
was very dangerous economy. The chances were, that the children were 
overworked, and that their constitutions were fatally impaired. ‘ We do not 
want any Manchester trained children here.’ Then they had found that 
steady brain-work on girls at the growing age was pretty nearly slow murder 
in the long run. They did not let girls go to school with any persistency 
after they were twelve or fourteen. After they were twenty they might 
study what they choose. 

‘«* We let no child go to school more than half the time; nor even with 
the strongest more than four hours a day.’ ” 


I am quite sure that sensible fathers and mothers who have 
the pleasure and profit of having sensible children, will find it 
easy to oceupy off-time in ways profitable to the children, which 
will at once justify the system to those who are in doubt. Let 
me suggest to any father or mother who looks forward sadly to 
the next century, wishing that he or she lived in that happy era 
when the school “ machine” of to-day will be “ smashed” as thor- 
oughly as chivalry is now, that the plan I propose can be easily 
carried out now, for the benefit of families, even if supervisors 
and committees are not yet converted. If a dozen fathers living 
near one another determine to take their boys from school for 
fifteen weeks, and to present them at the school again when these 
fifteen weeks are over, any intelligent master will adapt the 
régime of that school to what he will call “the experiment.” 
Things will go on as if these twelve boys had had whooping- 
cough, only the boys will not whoop. And there will be a chance 
to let these boys attend at the office or the store ; to learn how to 
go on an errand, how to cash a check, or how to tie up a parcel; a 
chance to read Scott or Shakspere ; a chance to learn to sing, to 
dance, to swim, or to fence ; a chance for the gymnasium. The 
fifteen weeks will soon be gone, and when the next school term 
comes, the boy will go to it with an appetite that the jaded school- 
boy of the full-term system has, in most instances, quite for- 
gotten. Toschool committees, and to the finance committees who 
stand behind school committees, it is fair to suggest what they 
must not think a corrupt proposal, even in critical days. The 
system of half-time, while it will probably teach all that the sys- 
tem of full-time teaches, will cost the tax-payer only half as 
much money. 
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FRIENDSHIP IN ANCIENT POETRY. 


THE critics have been more than usually busy of late, asking 
the world, What is poetry? But however much interest we may 
find in this debate, it does not really bring us nearer to answer- 
ing the question, any more than the discussions of the physiolo- 
gists have enabled them to answer that other question, What is 
life? It is hard, indeed, to grasp the subtle essence that we call 
poetry, and to bind it into any set form of abstract words ; but, 
none the less, we know poetry when we meet with it, and the 
best definition would neither help toward the production nor 
heighten the enjoyment of it. Whether poetry can truly be 
ealled a “criticism of life” seems open enough to doubt; but 
there can be no doubt that it is an expression of life, or of some 
sides of it, in language which is imaginative, musical, beautiful. 
And of life, those sides of it, or those sentiments springing out 
of it, which are the deepest and the purest and the most perma- 
nent, supply poetry with its finest material—noble sentiments, 
intensely conceived, adequately and musically rendered. This has 
given to the world its finest lyrics; and the pure lyric is poetry 
in its purest essence. If there be any part of life which poetry 
may call peculiarly its own, it is the whole range of the affee- 
tions. Indeed these, it may be truly said, have no other so 
fitting and natural language. When any emotion has kindled 
to a certain heat, prose—the calm language of the judgment— 
is no fitting vehicle for it. The more intense the emotion, the 
more foolish it would look in such a garb. There are many 
reasons for this. Emotion is in itself rhythmical, and can only 
be fittingly uttered in the most rhythmical form of words. 
Again, it is shy and retiring, and needs something to stand 
between it and the rude gaze of the world. And this the very 
formality of meter does. It furnishes a veil to the modesty and 
tenderness of deep emotion. This is one great service of poetry. 

VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. 336. 453 33 
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It hides our feelings, while it reveals them. Many of the finest, 
most delicate emotions never have been, and never will be 
breathed except through the medium of verse. The shyest, 
most sensitive man will, if he has the power of song, express 
through it feelings and experiences that he never would have 
ventured to breathe into the ear of his most trusted friend. 

But the poets have not merely expressed what is the emo- 
tion or affection as it really exists; they have used affection to 
interpret the meaning of life. They are the great assertors of 
“the sovereignty of feeling over knowledge,” that to love, rather 
than to know, is the true end of life. They “ measure life by 
love.” Affection is with them the true interpretation of life. In 
this confused panorama called life, “ten thousand things come 
before us, one after another, and what are we to think of them, 
what color are we to give them, how are we to interpret them ?” 
The poets, with almost one voice, answer, that affection, in some 
form or another, is the key by which we are to interpret the 
obseurities and contradictions that surround us; that it is the 
one good which life has to give; the one thing worth living for; 
the streak of blue sky here and there illumining what else 
would be but a dark or dismal horizon. Many poets stop there ; 
with them, when affection has been once for a moment attained, 
they feel that 


‘Their soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort, like to this, 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 


But other wiser poets make us feel, even while they best 
portray affection, that earth is not made for its full fruition ; 
that the inborn, ineradicable desire and capability to love and 
be loved is here to be trained, disciplined, not rested in as final 
enjoyment; that enough is given to be a solace and to kindle 
hope, not enough to rest in as the ultimate good. The poets 
who do this are exercising their highest office; they make us 
feel “the infinite in things” when they show that the purest 
human affection has kinship with what is heavenly and eternal, 
which it foreshadows, which it rests on, for which it is a 
preparation. 

The forms in which this interpretation of human affection 
have been set forth in poetry are manifold. In tragedy we 
see the divine spark struggling with the thwarting elements 
of life—the sordid, the selfish, and the base. Desdemona’s 
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love, to be wrought out and perfected, requires the presence of a 
Cassio and an Iago. But it is not of this form of affection — the 
passionate love of man and woman— that I am now to speak. 
That would be ground too delicate to venture on; besides that, 
it would crowd upon our view more than the half of all extant 
poetry. It is rather that more temperate but not less real form 
of affection which we call “friendship,” that will now engage 
us. It will be enough if I can succeed in recalling a few of the 
most rememberable examples of this, as these appear in the 
ancient poets, that is, the poets of pre-Christian ages. These 
are, indeed, the lights that more than anything else illuminate 
and relieve the troubled background of human history. 

At the name of friendship, one supreme instance, 1 suppose, 
rises up before every one, the earliest and the most known in the 
records of the past. I need hardly name David and Jonathan, 
yet [ cannot pass them by, for theirs is, and will remain, the 
typical friendship of the world. Have you ever considered that 
characteristic of the Hebrew people, that as they attained toa 
purer, nearer, more intimate thought of God than any other 
race, so there is in their human affections a home-heartedness, 
adepth and intensity, elsewhere unapproached. Perhaps these 
two characteristics have a common ground. Think of the story 
of Joseph and his brethren, the idyll of Ruth, and many a word 
seattered through psalmist, prophet, and historian of the Old 
Testament, and you will understand what I mean. 

But, pathetic as the others are, the finest type, the highest 
ideal, of true friendship will always be that which began when 
that shepherd boy, who was “ ruddy, and withal of a beautiful 
countenance, and goodly to look to,” was brought from the 
sheepcotes of Bethlehem into the palace of the king, and the 
king’s son looked upon the shepherd lad, and “ it came to pass 
that the soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and 
he loved him as his own soul.” Then that last meeting, when 
David “ arose out of his place toward the south, and fell on his 
face to the ground, and bowed himself three times; and they 
kissed one another, and wept one with another, till David 
exceeded, and Jonathan said to David, ‘Go in peace. 

The Lord be between me and thee, and between my seed and 
thy seed forever’ And David arose and departed, and Jonathan 
went into the city,” and they met no more. And when Saul and 
Jonathan fell down slain in Mount Gilboa, what an elegy was 
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that which David wailed over them. The best that Greece and 
Rome have to show of friendship looks pale beside this. After 
David had sung that strain, no such second affection was ever 
granted him. In his life, so full of startling vicissitude, the 
opening scene stands alone for its brightness and attractiveness : 


“Double praise thou shalt attain, 
In royal court and battle-plain ; 
Then come heart-ache, care, distress, 
Blighted hope, and loneliness ; 
Wounds from friend and gifts from foe, 
Dizzied faith, and guilt, and woe; 
Loftiest aims by earth defiled, 
Gleams of wisdom sin-beguiled, 
Sated power’s tyrannie mood, 
Counsels shared with men of blood; 
Sad suecess, parental tears, 
And a dreary weight of years. 
Strange that guileless face and form 
To lavish on the searring storm !” 


When we turn to the Greeks, it is in their philosophers more 
than in their poets that we see how great a power in their life 
was friendship, how large and preéminent was the place that it 
held. Why was this? I shall here condense the answer that 
the German scholar Curtius gives to this question. “In every 
age,” he says, “ the native selfishness of man has been the great 
power against which moralists, philosophers, and teachers have 
had to contend.” What shall counterwork, subdue, change this 
evil principle? Law and self-control may restrain it outwardly, 
but cannot eradicate or dispossess it from within. What then 
could do it? Nothing but the inspiration of a new affection. 
Greek religion could not supply this, for it exhausted itself in 
external performances, and could not create affection. It knew 
nothing of the love of God to man, and therefore could not 
awake in man an inward love to God. Domestic love could not 
do it, for marriage was rather a duty which a man as citizen 
owed to the state than an affair of the heart. Except in rare 
instances, woman was too subordinate, too inferior, to be a help- . 
mate or a friend of man. Exceptions there may have been, as 
we may gather from Homer’s conception of Andromache: 


‘Father to me thon art, and mother dear, 
And brother too, kind husband of my heart.” 
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But such cases were too rare to be taken into account. Find- 
ing the motive power that man needed neither in religion nor 
in the domestic ties, as these existed in Greece, Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle turned to friendship in its largest sense— affinity 
of soul, mutual sympathy between man and man, and found in 
it the elevating force they longed for, the prime motive power 
of moral life. They saw in it the germ of whatever is divine in 
the heart of man, the spark that. if fostered and fed, transfigured 
his whole being. When guideu by self-control to the highest 
good, and strengthened by communion with souls equally 
attuned, it lifted a man above everything sordid, and made him 
aspire toward heavenly virtues. 

Affection of this kind was the highest moral power known to 
the Greeks, the central purifying fire in Greek ethies. It was 
the pillar of national life, a sacred institution which had mythic 
founders and venerable examples. It was to the Greeks not 
only an enjoyment, a pleasant ornament of life, it was a necessity 
for all higher souls, an essential element in their daily life, the 
antidote to selfishness and narrow-mindedness. It was the 
touchstone of Hellenic virtue while their greatness lasted. 
Alexander the Great felt this, and when he went forth to the 
East, to make Hellenic civilization the common possession of 
the world, he desired to renew in his own friendship with 
Hephestion the pattern that heroic times had bequeathed in 
Achilles and Patroclus. Friendship so conceived, the most 
thoughtful of the Greeks regarded, not as a mere impulse, but 
as a divine inspiration, not to be rationalized or accounted for, 
either by like taking to like, or by the unlike fitting into each 
other. It was the real soul of ancient life, shedding a grace and 
a bloom over its clear-cut outlines. It supplied at once that 
tender devotion which religion has engendered, and that imag- 
inative romance with which Christianity and chivalry have com- 
bined to invest womanhood. 

In three of Plato’s Decalogues—the Lysis, the Sympo- 
sium, and the Phedrus—there are fine thoughts and sayings 
about human affection; but these struggle through such a cloud 
of parable, myth, and irony, that they are hard to grasp. You 
know not whether it is the personal affection of friend for friend 
that he is speaking of, or a passion of the reason, a kind of 
mystical contemplation of the beautiful and the good. This 
much, however, he seems to mean: that man cannot live in 
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isolation ; that he needs a reconciler for his poor, distracted 
nature; that the reconciler is love, which is “a kind of divine 
madness”; and that the best love of this world is a hint and a 
prophecy of an ideal union not yet realized. But there are some 
things which make it difficult to dwell on Plato’s views on these 
subjects. 

There are, however, no such hindrances to the full under- 
standing and enjoyment of Aristotle’s two famous books on 
friendship, in his “ Ethies.” Over these two books how many 
who have cared little for the technical and dry discussions of 
the previous books have lingered delightedly. They found so 
much in them that appealed directly to their own experience. 
In these two books the great analytic philosopher, while he lays 
down what has been called the physiology and the pathology of 
human affection with his own inevitable good sense and direct- 
ness, has yet done it with such warmth, there is such an under- 
glow in his words, that one is quite sure he is speaking of what 
he has himself felt and seen. We see in these books the truth 
of that saying of the Oxford professor of Greek, that “ un- 
der the marble exterior of Greek literature there is con- 
cealed a soul thrilling with emotion.” How striking is that 
opening remark of Aristotle, which is the key-note of his 
whole treatise, that without friendship no one would choose to 
live, though he had all other goods which the world could offer; 
that friendship is a necessity of life. And here let it be said, 
once for all, that while we must use the word friendship,—for 
we have no other,—Aristotle means by his ¢ia something 
much wider; he means that oneness of soul, that genuine heart- 
sympathy, which is necessary to all the finest forms of human 
relationship, whether that relationship is between members of 
the same family, or persons beyond the household but united by 
ties of blood, or those who have no other kinship than that of 
the heart. With what clear, decisive insight he discriminates 
between the different forms of so-called friendship, by pointing 
to the three great objects of human desire—the good, the 
pleasant, and the useful—and making these the test of the 
nature of the friendship. Friendships, so called, that are 
founded on utility, the desire for mutual advantage, are, he 
says, no true friendships, but disappear as soon as one friend 
ean be no longer useful to the other. These forms of friendship 
belong only to mercenary persons. Their friendships, formed 
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on the desire for mutual pleasure, change as pleasures change. 
Such are often the friendships of children, who are quick to 
form and quick to drop them. Real friendship, he tells us, has 
for its object of desire the highest good of the person loved, 
and is founded on the earnest desire of this for your 
friend as well as for yourself. When two friends desire each 
the highest good of the other, and desire it only for the friend’s 
sake, with no thought for themselves or their own advantage, 
this is the only stable, complete, and perfect friendship. To 
such friendships pleasure and advantage are sure to be added; 
but they come unsought, and are not that which is aimed at. 
Friendships of this kind are rare, and take time to grow. A 
friend of this kind loves his friend for his own sake; each has 
perfect faith in the other, cannot conceive that one would wrong 
the other under any circumstances. Some friends, Aristotle 
goes on to say, live together, see each other every day, and are 
continually doing mutual kind offices. Other friends are absent 
from each other; would do kind offices if they could, but are 
hindered by the separation. Yet absence does not sever friend- 
ship, only impedes the outward manifestation of it. 

It is not possible to have this perfect friendship with many, 
for such friendship is a hyperbole, a sort of excess of feeling, a 
throwing away of all limits, a giving up, an abandonment of the 
whole self. Such friendship requires the two friends to have 
much experience of each other and close intimacy, which are 
hard to obtain. One is almost startled to find the cool Greek 
philosopher using language like this. 

Aristotle also discusses what he calls friendships of inequal- 
ity, as between older and younger persons, between father and 
son, between persons of different ranks, and lays down with 
perfect justice the conditions of such friendship. On the whole, 
he concludes that the essence of friendship consists rather in 
loving than in being loved, in giving rather than in receiving 
affection. Yet most persons, he says, prefer to be loved rather 
than to love, because to be loved, he cynically adds, flatters 
their vanity. This active spirit of love is at once the essence 
and the virtue of friendship; and when two persons have this, 
they are perfect friends. 

On the causes that make men need, desire, and delight in 
friends, Aristotle has some keen-sighted thoughts. More than 
once he calls a friend our second self, just as Pythagoras had 
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defined a friend the half of one’s soul, and as the Greek proverb 
has said, “ Friendship is one soul in two bodies.” If this is so, a 
man can hardly be deemed happy who is doomed to be solitary, 
or to live only with strangers or chance people. In such cireum- 
stances a man’s heart is pent up, confined; and this is not only 
a pain, but an actual lowering of life within him. But the 
presence and intercourse of friends enlarges and expands our 
sense of existence, and quickens that vivid energy and glow of 
mind which is the highest happiness. The quick consciousness 
we have of a friend’s existence, by means of intercourse with 
him, is an enlargement of our own consciousness, of the sense 
of our own existence. Thus the love of friendship arises out of 
the love of life, and is indeed another form of it. As a man 
feels toward himself, so he feels toward his friend; and as the 
consciousness of his own existence is to each man a choice-worthy 
thing, so is the consciousness of the existence of his friend. 

The intercourse with friends gives vividness to the pursuits 
of life, and intercourse with the good strengthens and increases 
the good that is in each man. The same thought is expressed 
by a great writer of our own time, in a more subdued and 
pensive tone : 

“We gain much for atime by fellowship with each other. It is a relief 
to us, as fresh air to the fainting, or meat and drink to the hungry, or a flood 
of tears to the heavy in mind. It is a soothing comfort to have those whom 
we may make our confidants; a comfort to have those to whom we may con- 
fess our faults; a comfort to have those to whom we may look for sympathy. 
Love of home, and family, and friends, in these and other ways, is sufficient 
to make this life tolerable to the multitude of men, which otherwise it would 
not be. But,” he adds characteristically, and in another vein from Aristotle, 
—‘‘but still, after all, our affections exceed such exercise of them, and de- 
mand what is more stable.” 


Modern literature has nothing to show that for breadth of 
view and intensity of feeling can compare with Aristotle’s 
treatise on Friendship, or even with Cicero’s Dialogue De 
Amicitia. It has been remarked how pale and cold beside 
these is Bacon’s essay on Friendship. The earliest legends of 
Greece abound with noble companionships. Theseus and Piri- 
thous, Pylades and Orestes, Damon and Pythias, were to them, 
and have ever since been, famous and familiar as household 
words. And yet this affection has not embodied itself in Greek 


poetry so frequently as might have been expected. 
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The most famous example in the poetry of the Greeks is 
that in which the whole story of the Iliad culminates. The 
friendship of Achilles and Patroclus, begun in childhood in the 
halls of Peleus, maintained through manhood and proven in 
battle under the walls of Troy, is only fully realized when 
Patroclus falls. I need not dwell on the well-known incidents. 
The Acheans are driven in disorder to their ships; Patroclus 
beseeches Achilles to allow him to go with the myrmidons to 
their aid ; three times he assails the walls of Troy in vain, and 
in the fourth assault falls beneath the arm of Hector. Archi- 
lochus bears the tidings to Achilles in his tent in these words. 
I quote from the excellent translation of the Iliad by my friend 
Mr. Cordery : 


“ Woe’s me, great son of Peleus,— very sad 
The news I bear thee, would it had not been! 
Fallen lies Patroclus, round his naked corse 
They battle now; and Hector hath the arms. 
He spake, and a black cloud of grief enwrapped 
The other, who in either palm upheaved 
Ashes, and showered them o’er his head, and fouled 
His comely face, and the dark embers clung 
About his fragrant robe. And down he threw 
Himself, outstretching all his length on earth, 
And tearing with his hands defiled his hair.” 


Then follows the interview with his mother, Thetis, her ob- 
taining armor from Hephaistus for her son, the cleansing of the 
dead body of Patroclus, and the swathing it in fine linen, and 
laying it out ready for the funeral pyre. Then Achilles goes 
forth to wreak vengeance on the Trojans for the death of his 
friend, lays hands on twelve fairest youths of Troy, to make of 
them an offering at the tomb of Patroclus, meets with Hector 
and vanquishes him, exults over him savagely, and savagely 
drops the corse at his chariot-wheels, in sight of all the city. In 
pathetic contrast with the ferocity of vengeful Achilles is the 
tenderness with which Priam, Hecuba, and Andromache wail. 
for their fallen one. 

That night, when Achilles had retired to sleep beside the — 
sounding sea, the spirit of Patroclus prevailed in the strength 
of friendship to burst the barriers of Hades, and stood by his 
sleeping friend: 
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“‘ Sleep’st thou, Achilles, and art thus of me 
Forgetful? Whom in life thou ne’er didst fail 
Him now thou fail’st in death. But hear my prayer: 
Bury me now with speed, that I may pass 
The gates of Hades, where the other shades, 
The ghosts and phantoms of the feeble dead, 
Repel me still, nor suffer me to join 
Their shadowy throng beyond the ocean-stream ; 
So through death’s open hall I flit forlorn. 
Give me thy hand, I pray thee, and farewell, 

A last farewell; for when ye have bestowed 
My pyre, I may not come from Hades more. 


But let one urn now hold thy bones and mine, 
The golden urn thy heavenly mother gave.” 


To whom the fleet Achilles made reply : 


“ What need, mine own beloved, thus to come 
And charge me, word by word? Fear not; whate’er 
Thou biddest, to the utmost I fulfill. 
But near, more near! Come, let us cast our arms 
Around each other for a while once more, 
And satisfy our souls with wail and woe.” 


Then fo.lows the burning of the body on the funeral pyre, 
with all the savage rites — the slaughtered sheep and oxen, the 
jars of honey and wine, the nine steeds, two favorite dogs, and 
above all, those twelve fair sons of Troy, slaughtered and con- 
sumed in the funeral fire; and then the trailing of Hector’s 
body again and again round the cavin piled over the dust of 
Patroclus. But amid these ferocities, still there is one tender 
touch. Achilles cuts off the best locks of his own hair, and 
places them in the hand of the dead Patroelus, as he lies ready 
to be consumed. So true is it, as Professor Campbell weil 
says, that in these old heroic times “savage vindictiveness and 
the most tender affectionateness are found side by side both in 
heroes and heroines alike, and produce some of the most moving 
contrasts. But the tenderness is not less deep and real for the 
co-existence with it of untamed ferocity.” 

To pass now to Pindar. In the tenth Nemean Qde, he in 
this wise tells the story of Castor and Polydeuces, and of their 
love, faithful even unto death. They two, 


‘Now changing climes alternately, dwell one day with their father Zeus, 
and the next in the secret places under the earth, within the valleys of 
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Therapuai, fulfilling equal fate; because in this wise chose Polydeuces to 
live his life, rather than to be altogether god, and to abide continually in 
heaven, when that Castor had fallen in the fight.” 


Then Pindar describes the combat, and how Polydeuces slew 
the two brothers who had been the slayers of Castor: 


‘Then quickly came back the son of Tyndareus to his great brother, 
and found him not quite dead, but the death-gasp rattled in his throat. Then 
Polydeuces wept hot tears and groaned, and lifted up his voice, and cried, 
‘Father Zeus, ah! what shall make an end of woes? Bid me also, O 
King, to die with him. The glory is departed from a man bereaved of friend. 
Few are they who, in the day of trouble, are faithful in companionship of 
toil.’ Thus said he, and Zeus came and stood before his face, and spake 
these words: ‘Thou art my son; but thy brother was sprung from a mortal 
sire. But, nevertheless, behold, I give thee choice of these two lots: if, 
shunning death and hateful old age, thou desirest for thyself to dwell in 
Olympus with Athene and with Ceres of the shadowing spear, this lot is 
thine to take; but if in thy brother’s cause thou art so fervent, and art 
resolved in all to have equal share with him, then half the time thou shalt 
be alive beneath the earth, and half in the golden house of heaven.’ Thus 
spake his father, nor did Polydeuces doubt which counsel he should choose. 
So Zeus unsealed the eye, and presently the tongue also, of Castor of the 
brazen mail.” 


The tragedians contain no representation of friendship to 
compare with the Homeric Patroclus. But there is something 
of it in a play of Sophocles, and might have been more. In his 
“ Electra” the two friends, Orestes and Pylades, return to Argos, 
after years of absence, to avenge the death of Agamemnon; but 
Pylades is a silent personage, and nothing is made of his friend- 
ship with Orestes. Orestes and Electra, however, are there repre- 
sented, as they were in sculpture, in the attitude of friendship 
rather than as brother and sister. 

But the opportunity that Sopho tes had missed of depicting 
a famous friendship, Euripides seized and turned to good account 
in his “Iphigenia in Tauris.” The scene of the drama is laid 
in the Taurie Chersonese, and the spot has been identified with 
the now historie Balaclava. There of old stood a temple of 
Artemis, and there human sacrifices were offered on her altar. 
To this remote and savage region Iphigenia, rescued by Artemis 
from the murderous hands of het father at Aulis, had been 
miraculously conveyed through the air, and appointed by the 
goddess to be the priestess of her horrid rites. One night Iphi- 
genia has a dream that convinces her that her brother Orestes 
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is dead, and she comes forth with a retinue to carry funeral 
libations, and to pour forth a wail to him, as to a spirit in Hades. 
At this moment news is brought to Iphigenia that two strangers 
from Greece have landed on the coast, have been captured, and 
will straightway be brought to the temple, that she may sacrifice 
them at the altar of Artemis. The captives appear before Iphi- 
genia in chains, and then ensues a scene full of dramatic interest. 
Iphigenia asks, “Are ye two brothers of one mother born?” 
And Orestes answers, “ Brothers we are in love though not in 
blood.” Finding them to be Greeks, Iphigenia elicits from them 
the whole story of the fall of Troy, the return of Menelaus and 
Helen, the murder of her father Agamemnon, and the vengeance 
taken on Clytemnestra by her son Orestes, who is still alive. 
The thought oécurs to Iphigenia that she may employ one of 
these strangers to bear a letter to Orestes at Argos, to acquaint 
him with her situation. Then follows a contest between the two 
friends, each desiring to resign himself to death that the other 
may be spared. Orestes strongly urges Pylades to accept the 
office of messenger, on the ground that he (Pylades) had already 
married Electra, sister of Orestes, and would maintain the lineage 


and honor of the house; while he (Orestes), outworn with misery 
and hunted by the Furies, had nothing to live for and had better 
die. Pylades objects : 


“Twere base that I should live, and thou shouldst die; 
Thy comrade as I sailed, so, if need be, 
Thy comrade I shall die; for I should win ‘4 
A coward’s name in Argos, well deserved, 
And in the land of Phocis many-delled. 
For many, with their evil thoughts, will deem 
That I betrayed thee for my own escape, 
Or even have slain thee, when thy house was weak, 
To gain thy kingdom for myself, and dower 
My wife, thy sister, with thy royal wealth. 
These things I dread, and hold in shame and scorn; 
Therefore with thee I needs must breathe my last, 
With thee be slain, my body burnt with thine, 
A blameless friend, and faithful to the end.” 


Orestes replies that it is good for him to die, but not for 
Pylades, for 


“Happy art thou and hast a happy home; 
Mine is abhorred, impious, unblest. 
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Then fare thee well, for I have found thee ever 
The dearest of my friends, thou who hast been 
My fellow-huntsman and my constant mate, 
Bearing with me the burden of my woes.” 


Pylades, at length prevailed on, receives from Iphigenia first 
the letter, and then its contents verbally, in case he should be ship- 
wrecked and lose the letter. As she communicates the contents 
she discovers that it is Orestes himself who stands before her, 
and whom she is on the point of sacrificing. Then an escape is 
planned between the three, which, after many chances and vicis- 
situdes, is at last safely accomplished by the intervention of 
Athene, who often for Euripides intervenes at the critical mo- 
ment. Only a small part of the touching scene is here given, 
but it is enough to show that Euripides, like Pindar, felt that 
“ greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.” 

Had not the lyric poetry of Greece —all, save part of 
Pindar’s— perished, there would, no doubt, have come down to 
us frequent memorials of the love of friends. In the later idyllic 
poetry there is a well-known lament, that of Moschus for the 


untimely death of his brother-poet, Bion, who flourished about 
280 B.c. It is one of the earliest instances of a strain that has 
been often since repeated, wherein nature is called upon to join 
in sorrow for one of the sweetest of her sons: 


Ye nightingales that lament among the thick leaves of the trees, 
Tell ye to the Sicilian waters of Arethusa 

The tidings that Bion the herdsman is dead, and that with him 
Song too has died, and perished hath the Dorian minstrelsy. 
Begin, ye Sicilian muses, begin the wail. 


Every famous city laments thee, Bion 

Ascra laments thee far more than her Hesiod, 

And Pindar is less regretted by the forests of Beotia. 

Not so much did pleasant Lesbos mourn for Alezus, 

Nor did the Teian town so much bewail her poet; 

While for thee more than for Archilochus doth Paros yearn, 

And not for Sappho, but for thee, doth Mytilene wail her musical lament. 
Begin, ye Sicilian muses, begin the wail. 


Ah me, when the mallous wither in the garden, 
And the green parsley, and the curléd tendrils of the anise, 
Another day they live again, and grow in another year; 
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But we men, we, the great, and mighty, or wise, 
When once we have died, gone down ® silence, in the hollow earth, 
We sleep a very long and endless and unawakening sleep. 


So we see what has been the experience of men in every time; 
that only when friends are removed forever from our sight, do 
we fully appreciate what they were, and what they have been to 
us. 

When the light of literature first dawns upon Rome, we 
find friendship as highly esteemed by her sons as ever it was 
among the Greeks. Those we speak of are, of course, the 
Romans of the last century of the Republic, whose minds were 
steeped in the literature of Greece, and their sentiments molded 
by Hellenic influence. What part friendship played in the pre- 
Hellenic ages of Rome, before Greece had changed the stern old 
Roman character, it is not easy to say. But how deeply the 
habit of friendshiy had imbued the Roman mind by the time of 
Cicero, and even before it, is well illustrated both by his writ- 
ings and his life. His beautiful treatise, De Amicitia, has no 
parallel in our literature. In it he depicts the friendship that 
existed, a century before the time when he wrote, between 
Lelius and Scipio Africanus the younger, the destroyer of 
Carthage, B. c. 147, and of Numantia, B. c. 133. At the close of 
that treatise Lelius, who was chief spokesman, says: “ For my 
part, of all the advantages that either nature or fortune has be- 
stowed upon me, there is none that can compare with that of hav- 
ing had Scipio for my friend.” It may be noted, as a proof how far 
literature and cultivation had subdued the old Roman prejudices, 
that into the society of Scipio and Lelius, Tereus, born an 
African slave, was admitted on equal terms as the companion 
and friend of these two nobles. As for Cicero, his sentiments 
in the De Amicitia are not merely fine sayings, they are the 
transcript of his own experience. Statesmen, like kings, are 
often without a friend; but there is nothing in the lives of 
modern politicians like the firm and lasting friendship of Cicero 
and Atticus. Well may Mr. Forsyth, in his “Life of Cicero,” 
remark: “In the whole history of literature I know no case 
where friend has communicated with friend for a long series of 
years, nay, for a whole life-time, on terms of such absolute con- 
fidence as these two distinguished men.” 

There was another historic friendship of the same age, not 
less close and intimate, though no written records of it remain. 
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But the intimacy of Brutus and Cassius was described by Plu- 
tarch, and Shakspere, with his usual insight into the social life 
of the time, has vividly reproduced it in his “Julius Cesar.” 
The strength and nobility of Brutus’s friendship for Cassius is 
shown by the way in which what was well-nigh a deadly quarrel 
is turned to beautiful reconcilement. 

There is a poet, a contemporary and friend of Cicero, who 
felt warmly and expressed most spontaneously and naturally - 
what he felt toward his friends. In the gay and careless Catul- 
lus, one of the chief charms was the truth and warmth of his 
affections. “Many poets have sung the praises of love ; few, if 
any, have left so pleasant a record of their intercourse with their 
friends. Whether in his gayest hours, or his deepest sorrow, 
it was to these he turned for sympathy. He felt for them in 
their griefs and disappointments, and rejoiced with them in their 
joy. He appreciated their successes in literature without a shade 
of envy, as in his dedication of his poems to Cornelius Nepos, 
the historian, and in the light-hearted congratulations he ad- 
dressed to Cicero on the renown of his oratory.” Of the hearty 
and natural way in which he felt toward his friends, his lines to 
Verranius, on his return from long absence in Spain, is a good 


example. I give it in the translation of Sir Theodore Martin: 


“ Dearest of all, Verranius! O my friend! 
Hast thou come back from thy long pilgrimage, 
With brothers twin in soul thy days to spend, 
And by thy hearth-fire cheer thy mother’s age? 


* And art thou truly come? O welcome news! 
And I shall see thee safe, and hear once more 
The tales of Spain, its tribes, its feats, its views, 
Flow as of old from thy exhaustless store. 


** And I shall gaze into thine eyes again! 
And I again shall fold thee to my breast! 
O you, who deem yourselves most blest of men, 
Which of you all like unto me is blest ?” 


If the warmth of Catullus’s heart is seen in such outbursts as 
these, it appears not less in the bitterness with which he felt any 
unkindness or estrangement; and ancient poetry has no more 
natural and heart-felt elegy than his lament over the untimely 
death of his brother Hortalus, toward whom he felt not only as 
a brother, but as a bosom friend. 
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When we come to the succeeding and more highly wrought 
age of Roman poetry, Virgil we find very reserved in exp 
his own personal feelings. In fact, it is only indirectly that he 
refers to himself or his friends at all. In the tenth eclogue, 
however, when he sings of his early companion and fellow-stu- 
dent, Gallus, and the love of Gallus for Lycdsis, under the usual 
pastoral and Arcadian guise that seems to us so artificial, there 
are two lines in which Virgil’s own native feeling reveals itself : 

** Gallus, 


For whom my love grows every hour as fast 
As the young alder grows in early spring.” 


In the Aineid there are several persons and situations that 
might be dwelt on. If “ Fidus Achates” is too colorless a per- 
sonage, or if Pallas and Lausus are too faintly limned to detain 
us, the story of Nisus and Euryalus, the delight of every boy- 
hood, stands the test of aged criticism, so attractive is the con- 
junction of the prowess of mature manhood and the first fresh 
bloom of the warrior-boy. 


“Nisus was guardian of the gate, 
No bolder heart in war’s debate. 


With him, Euryalus, fair boy ; 

None fairer donned the arms of Troy; 
His tender cheek as yet unshorn, 

And blossoming with youth new-born. 
Love made them one in every thought; 
In battle side by side they fought; 
And now in duty at the gate 

The twain in common station wait.” 


When the hour of trial comes, forth they go, brothers in arms 
as in affection, the manly warrior and the gallant boy, one in the 
beauty of their companionship and in the pathos of their fall. 

As to Nisus: 

“Tn vain he spake; the sword, fierce driven, 
That alabaster breast had riven ; 
Down falls Euryalus, and lies 
In death’s enthralling agonies ; 
Blood trickled o’er his limbs of snow; 
His head sinks gradually low. 
Thus severed by the ruthless plough, 
Dim fades a purple flower ; 
Their weary necks no poppies bow 
Beneath the thunder shower.” 
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“Then Nisus on the midmost flies, 
With Voisceus, Volsceus, in his eyes,” 
“Then, pierced to death, asleep he fell 
On the dead breast he loved so well. 
Blest pair! if aught my verse avail, 
No day shall make your memory fail 
From off the heart of time, 
While Capitol abides in plece, 
The mansion of the Aneian race, 
And throned upon that moveless base 
Rome’s father sits sublime.” 


If Virgil does not often enlarge on friendship himself, he 
seems to have awakened very lively feelings of friendship in 
others. Horace is never more gentle, he even becomes tender, 
whenever he speaks of him. The very mention of Virgil seems 
to call out in Horace his best sense of purity and unworldliness. 
When Virgil accompanied him on the celebrated journey to 
Branduscium, this is the way he speaks of him: 


“At Sinuessa we with Plotius meet 
Varius and Virgil; men than whom on earth 
I know none dearer, none of whiter soul.” 


While Virgil was as yet known only as the writer of the 
Eclogues, Horace says of him: 


“The muse that loves the woodland and the farm, 
To Virgil lends her gayest, tenderest charm.” 


Again, when Virgil was about to sail for Attica, some say in 
search of health, Horace addressed in a well-known ode the ship 
that was to bear him thither : 


‘*To thee, O ship, we commit Virgil. Deliver him safe on the shores 
of Attica, and preserve him whom I love as my life; and may the skies 
and winds prosper thee.” 


He ealls Virgil the half of his soul, or, as the late Professor 
Conington rendered the passage : 


‘So do thou, fair ship, that ow’st 
Virgil thy precious freight; to Attie coast 
Safe restore thy loan and whole, 
And give me back the partner of my soul!” 

Horace has one more mention of Virgil, which cannot be 
omitted. In his ode lamenting the death of their common 
friend Quintilius, he says: 
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* And sleeps he, then, the heavy sleep of death, 
Quintilius ?— Piety, twin-sister dear 
Of Justice! naked Truth! unsullied Faith! 
When will ye find his peer? 
By many a good man wept; Quintilius dies ; 
By none than you, my Virgil, trulier wept.” 


This tone of tenderness toward Virgil is the more remark- 
able because Horace was, if not peculiarly a°worldly man, yet 
every way a man of the world. He delighted in what is called 
“ good society,” liked to be familiar with the great, and speaks 
and writes in the most familiar terms about all the most distin- 
guished men of his time—the old aristocracy; the statesmen, 
like Mecenas and Agrippa; the poets Varius, Virgil, Pollio, 
and Tibullus. Besides these, he has friendliness to spare for 
obseurer men; but his friendships, though genuine, are never 
absorbing; there is in them nothing of that hyperbole which 
Aristotle speaks of. He is always self-contained, and never 
becomes so attached to one friend as Cicero was to Atticus. It 
was friendship within measure, according to the rules of com- 
mon sense, never reaching to ardor or devotion. 

Many more of the odes are dedicated to his several friends, 
and it is noticeable how the tone varies with the disposition of 
each one who is addressed. Thus, he invites Septimius to be his 
companion when he would retire to live among the happy hills 
that surround Tarentum, with their honey, their olives, their 
grapes, their mild winters and long springs. “On that spot,” he 
says, “ we will live together, and there thou wilt lay my bones and 
drop over them the tear of affection.” 

In the next ode he addresses his friend Pompeius, who had 
been his comrade alike in battle and in banqueting: 


‘ 


“O oft with me in troublous time 
Involved, when Brutus warred in Greece, 
Who gives you back to your own clime, 
And your own gods, a man of peace, 
Pompey! the earliest friend I knew, 
With whom I oft cut short the hours 
With wine, my hair bright bathed in dew 
Of Syrian oils, and wreathed with flowers? 
With you I shared Philippi’s rout, 
Unseemly parted from my shield, 
When Valor fell, and warriors stout 
Were tumbled in the inglorious field.” 
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But, however warm may have been the affection that the 
poets cherished toward their friends, however beautiful their 
expression of it, we find in them no hint of any hope that the 
intercourse so prized here may be renewed hereafter. Often, 
indeed, there is the distinct confession, when death comes, that 
the separation is forever. Such we saw was the refrain of the 
lament for Bion; such, too, was the feeling that Catullus 
expressed in his elegy for his brother. I can recall but one 
passage in Roman literature where, in bidding farewell to a 
departed soul, the mourner hints any hope for the future. It 
is the well-known passage with which Tacitus concludes his life 
of Agricola, a passage which, though in prose, breathes all the 
elevated thought and beautiful melody of high poetry: “If 
there is a home for the shades of the good, if, as wise men 
believe, great souls do not perish with the body, mayest thou 
rest in peace!” But even if no hope for the future was vouch- 
safed to those men of old time, yet if they really esteemed true 
and pure friendship to be the best thing that this world had to 
offer them, and gave their hearts faithfully and unselfishly to 
their friends, shall we not think that they chose the better part, 
and were by that choice prepared for whatever may yet be in 
store for the affectionate and the true? 


J. C. SHARP. 
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HERBERT SPENCER'S LATEST: CRITIC. 


An article appeared in the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW for 
June of last year, written by Professor Isaac L. Rice, and entitled 
“ Herbert Spencer’s Facts and Inferences.” It purported to be a 
review of that author’s work in the domain of social science, and 
its avowed object was so to present the subject “that the reader 
may be enabled to form an opinion concerning the trustworthi- 
ness of Mr. Spencer’s data and the value of his inductions; and 
to judge whether the social theories based largely on these data 
and inductions on the one hand, and on dogmatic assertions on 
other, are or are not tainted with fallacies.” Mr. Rice then pro- 
ceeds to the somewhat ambitious task of destroying Mr. Spen- 
cer’s reputation as a thinker by showing that neither in his facts, 
nor in his inferences from them, is he entitled to the confidence 
of his readers. 

We read the article at the time of its publication with some 
surprise at its assurance, but with an impression that its ob- 
viously bad spirit would so far put readers on their guard against 
its arraignments as to make any formal reply to it superfluous. 
But we have since been repeatedly reminded that the appearance 
of such accusations, however really groundless they may be, in 
the pages of the North AMERICAN REVIEW, makes necessary an 
answer; because, if uncontradicted, it will be generally assumed 
that they are incapable of contradiction. Yielding to this view, 
we now propose to examine the article of Mr. Rice and to exem- 
plify to the readers of the REvrew his qualifications as a critic 
of Mr. Spencer. 

The object of Mr. Rice’s article is to discredit the work of 
that author as, in both its facts and its inferences, unworthy of 
trust, and he begins by saying that two methods of criticism are 
open to him. First: “I may attempt to cover the whole of the 
vast field which he traverses and confine myself to general state- 
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ments more or less vague”; the implication being that if he fol- 
lows this method he will find abundant proofs of sophistry, 
dogmatism, and facts and inferences that cannot be trusted. 
But another method is also open to him, and, “ preferring to be 
precise,” he will adopt it and “ restrict himself to special points.” 
We certainly commend the method adopted. 

Mr. Rice’s first “ point” is somewhat sweeping in its conse- 
quences, being nothing less than to impeach Mr. Spencer's 
capacity to understand the books he quotes. He says, “It is 
important to note, at the outset, that he does not always cor- 
rectly apprehend the authors to whom he refers.” This goes to 
the root of the matter; because, if Mr. Rice can substantiate 
this charge, “at the outset,” it will be quite needless for him to 
proceed further. If incompetent to apprehend the authorities 
he cites, Spencer’s works must of course be worthless. 

The issue is made up on the interpretation of Plato. Mr. 
Rice calls in question Mr. Spencer’s statement respecting the 
comparison Plato makes between reason, will, and passion, in an 
individual, and counsellors, military or executive, and the com- 
monalty, as parts of a society; saying that this analogy is not 
stated as Plato states it. Now, that Mr. Rice should take a differ- 
ent view from Mr. Spencer of what Plato means is not altogether 
surprising ; since, out of the confused and incoherent statements 
in the “ Republic,” meanings considerably different may be 
drawn, according as one or other passage is taken, or according 
as one or other meaning is given to a word. But that Mr. Spen- 
cer’s interpretation of Plato’s view is a quite justifiable one is 
proved by the fact that this is the view taken by the translator 
of the “ Republie,” in Bohn’s Classical Library —a standard 
authority. In his general introduction, pp. 19-23, Mr. Davis, 
the translator, says: 


“The Republic of Plato is a development of the analogy between the 
ideas of the perfect man and the perfect State. * * He opens the inquiry 
with a kind of analysis of the human mind, which he divides into three parts, 
—first, the rational or reasoning principle secondly, the 
spirit or will (t+ Inuixd» or Inmoe:6tc) ; and thirdly, the appetite or passion 
(7% éxrdupntixty); which last, however, indicates nothing beyond that vital 
impulse which leads from one sensation to another. * * * He then pro- 
ceeds to classify the members or parts of his ideal Republics. These he 
classes under three heads or divisions, corresponding with the faculties of the 
soul,—viz., 1. The Bovkevt:xdv (counsellors), those who employ reason in the 
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contemplation of what best suits the State; 2. The inx:xovp:xdv, those who 
aid the fov)evtai with a ready will; 3. The Xpyyutst:xdv, who are bent on 
gain and selfish gratification.” 


And Mr. Davis quotes from Ritter, in verification of this 
interpretation, the passage : 


““There should be one part to correspond with the reason, to whom the 
sovereignty is to be committed; a second, answering to spirit, is to assist 
the sovereign; and lastly, a third part is made parallel to the appetite and 
intended to supply the bodily wants of the community. These are the three 
social classes — the ruler, the warrior, and the craftsman ” (p. xxiii.) 


These passages from two good authorities abundantly war- 
rant Mr. Spencer’s statement; the only difference being, that 
whereas Ritter does not give “ will” as a synonym of “ spirit,” 
the English translator does so in two places. 

But Mr. Rice goes further, and states without any justifica- 
tion that Mr. Spencer misrepresents Plato; namely, in respect 
of the Platonic view of the authority for right and wrong. 
Mr. Rice says that in the “ Data of Ethies” Mr. Spencer “ puts 
into the mouth of the philosopher, whose great aim is to teach 
the absolute being of Truth and Justice, the monstrous state- 
ment that ‘State enactments’ are the sources of right and 
wrong! Words to this effect,” he continues, “ may indeed be 
found in the ‘ Republic, but they are uttered by Thrasymachus 
the sophist, and then exposed in all their bareness, and casti- 
gated by the unpitying irony of Socrates the philosopher.” 
Now, one who turns to the dialogue will find that the misap- 
prehension is not on the part of Mr. Spencer, but on the part 
of Mr. Rice. The dispute between Socrates and Thrasymachus 
(see p. 15 of the translation above named) is whether the “just 
is something that is expedient” simply, or whether it is that 
which is expedient to “the more powerful ;” and that the dis- 
putants do not differ with regard to the authority of the State 
is shown by a passage on the next page, in which Socrates 
commences by asking : 


“Tell me, do you not say that it is just to obey governors? Yes, I do. 
Are the governors in the several States infallible, or are they capable of 
erring? Certainly, said he, they are liable to err. When they set about 
making laws, then, do they not make some of them right, and some of them 
wrong? I think so. To make them right, then, is to make them expedient for 
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themselves; and to make them not right (that is), inexpedient ; or how mean 


yout Just so. And what they enact is to be observed by the governed ; 
and this is what is just? Ofcourse. According to your reasoning, then, it 
is just to do what is expedient to the stronger, while the contrary is what is 
not expedient; what say you? Replied he, I am of the same opinion as 
yourself.” 


And that Mr. Speneer is not singular in his interpretation 
of Plato’s view of this matter is shown by the fact that the 
like view is taken by Professor Bain, in his “ Mental and Moral 
Science,” a text-book used both in American colleges and Eng- 
lish universities. On page 472 (first edition) Dr. Bain writes of 
Plato’s ethics : 


“The relation of ethics to politics is intimate, and even inseparable. 
The ¢ivil magistrate, as in Hobbs, supplies the ethical sanction. All virtue 
is an affair of the State, a political institution. This, however, is qualified 
by the demand for an ideal State, and an ideal governor, by whom alone 
anything like perfect virtue can be ascertained.” 


It thus appears that on the first “point” it is mot Mr. 
Spencer, but Mr. Rice, that is discredited. His second has refer- 
ence to music, and here we might expect he would do better, 
as he,is himself a musician and the author of a book upon the 
subject. He charges that Mr. Spencer’s account of the evolu- 
tion of music contains absurd misstatements; one of them being 
with regard to the earliest forms of music. That Mr. Rice 
should have proposed to instruct Mr. Spencer with respect to 
the habits of savages is somewhat amusing when we consider 
that Mr. Spencer has been studying that subject for forty years, 
and has had collected and tabulated the accounts of some eighty 
uncivilized races in all parts of the world, while the origin and 
development of musical art among these races was a dis- 
tinetive object of the research. Mr. Rice, however, has the 
hardihood to attack Mr. Spencer on this side of his work, and, 
as might be expected, Mr. Rice comes to grief. 

He quotes Mr. Spencer to the effect that, “‘as implied by the 
customs of still extant barbarous races, the first musical instru- 
ments were, without doubt, pereussive,—sticks, calabashes, tom- 
toms,— and were used simply to mark the time of the dance.” 
Mr. Rice ridicules this statement, referring to A. W. Ambros as 
his authority. Now, whether this German writer has examined 
the comprehensive evidence furnished by the whole of these 
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eighty races there is no proof; but the evidence when examined 
shows clearly enough that there are barbarous races that have 
not “horns, flutes, and stringed instruments” or any instru- 
ments beyond the percussive. And these races are the very 
lowest, as Mr. Spencer’s argument alleges. 

Of the Tasmanians Lloyd says (“ Tasmania and Victoria,” p. 
60) that, “in their corrobaru they accompany a monotonous 
ehant with beating on a kangaroo skin rolled up; also with 
beating on two sticks.” So, too, of the Australians, whose 
women during the dances sing and keep time “ by beating with 
sticks on their skin cloaks, done up into tight bundles” (“ Travs. 
Eth. Soe.,” New Ser., iii., p. 257). Another statement is that 
their music is of the simplest kind—striking on the ground, on 
another stick, on their skin cloaks rolled up, on a stretched skin. 
The dances of the Andamanese are performed “to the time of 
a song which is kept up by one man, the women clapping their 
hands loudly and joining in the chorus. The time is often beaten 
on what we call a dancing-board ; that is, a hollow piece of hard 
wood, in the form of an ancient shield, which, being placed on 
the ground, with the hollow downward, is stamped by one of 
the party, who keeps it steady by placing the other foot on the 
pointed end” (“ St. John, Travs. Eth. Soc.,” New Ser., v., p. 
46). And among the Damaras, we find interestingly shown the 
transition from the pereussive instrument to the stringed. Says 
Galton (p. 192): ** Their only musical instrument is their bow. 
They tie a piece of reim round the bow-string and the handle 
and bind them up tight together; then they hold the bow hori- 
zontally against their teeth, and strike the tense bow-string with 
asmall stick. A good performer can produce great effect with 
it. They attend more to the rhythm than the notes, and imitate 
with its music the galloping or trotting of different animals to 
perfection.” “A very poor idea of music exists among the 
Nagas, and it is never practiced except in dancing, where it 
serves to mark the time. A rude, monotonous song is chanted 
by the whole company, and eked out with the clapping of hands, 
both on the part of the dancers and spectators ” (“ Stewart, Jour. 
As. Soe. Bengal,” xxiv., 615). 

These facts not only verify Mr. Spencer’s statement, but 
show even more clearly than he had done that the rhythm of 
music, marked at first by sounds that are unsonorous, like 
clapped hands and clashed sticks, is primary, and that progress 
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toward the sonorous is through blows on things that vibrate 
more sensibly than hands, or sticks, or bundles of skins. 

Mr. Spencer, arguing that harmony did not grow out of 
melody by a single leap, pointed out that probably concerted 
music in general was developed from the fugue. 


“The circumstance which prepared the way for it was the employment 
of two choirs singing alternately the same air. Afterward it became the 
practice (very possibly first suggested by a mistake) for the second choir to 
commence before the first had ceased; thus producing a fugue. With the 
simple airs then in use a partially harmonious fugue might not improbably 
thus result ; and a very partially harmonious fugue satisfied the ears of that 
age, as we know from still preserved examples. The idea having once been 
given, the composing of airs productive of fugal harmony would naturally 
grow up, as in some way it did grow up out of this alternate choir singing. 
And from the fugue to concerted music of two, three, four, and more parts, 
the transition was easy.” (‘‘ First Prin.,” § 125.) 


This Mr. Rice ridicules, saying: “Itis as though we should 
say that the development of the isosceles triangle into a figure 
of three sides was not attended by difficulties”; the implica- 
tion of this comparison appearing to be that the fugue began 
with several parts, for otherwise the declared absurdity does not 
exist. Now, any one who will turn to Grove’s elaborate “ Die- 
tionary of Music,” still in course of publication, and will read 
the article “ Fugue,” by Sir Frederick Gore Ousley, a doctor of 
music, and professor at Oxford, may, as he reads the earlier 
part of it, suppose that Mr. Rice’s ridicule has some warrant ; 
but he will find toward the close the following passage : 


“In Morley’s ‘ Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke,’ pub- 
lished in 1597, p. 76, we find the following definition: ‘We call that a 
fugue, when one part begineth and the other singith the same, for some 
number of notes (which the first did sing), as thus, for example,’ (here fol- 
lows a simple two-part fugue, in which the second voice commences a bar 
after the first). This we should nowadays call a specimen of simple imita- 
tion at the octave, in two parts; yet it is from such a germ as this that the 
sublime structure of the modern fugue has been gradually developed.” 


There is therefore definite evidence that the fugue, in its 
primitive form, had just that simple character which Mr. Spencer 
affirmed, in which the harmony arose from the repetitions of the 
same melody, one commenced a bar or more after the other, and 
that from this simple beginning, as he implies, involved harmo- 
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nies, fugal and other, grew up. It is obvious that in this matter 
Mr. Spencer knew what he was talking about, and equally mani- 
fest that Mr. Rice knows nothing about it. 

Having sampled Mr. Rice’s criticism of Mr. Spencer's “ facts,” 
let us turn to his criticism of Mr. Spencer’s “inferences.” Mr. 
Rice undertakes to reason upon the subject of evolution, and 
this is his modest position in regard toit. “Thus we have found 
that the much-quoted ‘law of evolution’ is no law whatever; 
that it is not even a tendency subordinate to the human will ; 
nor indeed an induction; nor in any sense a scientific proposi- 
tion; in short, that it is not the formulation of objective obser- 
vation, but simply a subjective fancy.” This is certainly a pretty 
large conclusion, but as Mr. Rice says “ we have found” it to 
be true, it will be interesting to note in what way he has arrived 
at his opinion. The upshot of his reasoning seems to be that 
there is such a thing as dissolution, which is the opposite of 
evolution,—as if any evolutionist had ever questioned it. He 
argues, as many tyros have argued before, that evolution is a 
false theory because the transformations go both ways. He 
reasons that if there is a change from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous, there is also a change from the heterogeneous to 
the homogeneous. Mr. Rice here appeals to authority, saying 
“that social progress does not always take the form of a change 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, has already been 
pointed out by Mr. Cliff Leslie (‘Fortnightly Review, Jan., 1879), 
who has shown that the movement of ‘ language, law, and politi- 
eal and civil unions is, for the most part, in an opposite direction” 
Mr. Spencer attempts to diminish the force of this criticism by 
contending that what Mr. Leslie had in mind is a ‘ progressing 
unification,’ a tendency toward greater coherence and not toward 
greater homogeneity. But I cannot consider his argument a 
valid one.” 

Now, here again we have excellent evidence that Mr. Rice but 
very imperfectly understands what he is writing about. He 
quotes an authority, Professor Leslie, a distinguished political 
economist and writer on social subjects, who had raised objections 
to Mr. Spencer’s generalizations, to which Spencer himself had 
made reply, but which Mr. Rice regards as not a valid reply. 
But here comes an issue between Mr. Rice and the authority he 
appeals to. Professor Leslie, who made the objections, has 
explicitly retracted them and publicly acknowledged that Mr. 
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Spencer’s reply to them is a valid one. Long before Mr. Rice 
had made use, for his purposes, of Leslie’s criticism, Professor 
Leslie had openly repudiated it. Either Mr. Rice was ill-informed 
upon the subject, or he chose to quote an opinion disavowed 
by his own authority. Writing in the “ London Academy” for 
October 23d, 1880, Professor Leslie remarks (p. 287) : 


“To take another instance (of the close relation of economic science 
with other branches of sociology), the movement of society designated by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer as ‘from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous,’ is 
highly important in its economical aspects, and the present writer acknowl- 
edges that Mr. Spencer’s recent reply to some comments of his own on the 
doctrine so formulated is, in the main, substantially just and sufficient.”— 
(Appendix to “ First Principles ” dealing with criticisms. ) 


This deliberate and public acknowledgment of Professor 
Leslie that he was wrong, is not only an example of rare and 
admirable candor, but is weighty evidence of the truth of Mr. 
Spencer’s generalization ; and, what is of less importance, con- 
victs Mr. Rice either of misrepresenting or of misapprehending 
“the authors to whom he refers.” It will hardly be needful to 
pursue his review further, as its quality is now sufficiently ap- 
parent. There is a good deal of this sort of “crushing” of Her- 
bert Spencer by aspiring literary adventurers which is not worth 
serious refutation; and the best rule that can be given for 
judging of such efforts is to ask what the writer has ever done 
to vindicate his claim to be heard, when he proposes to under- 
mine and overthrow the careful and life-long work of a thinker 
who has made a profound and lasting impression upon the mind 
of his age. 


E. L. YouMANS. 


OVER-ILLUSTRATION. 


Tue pictorial embellishment of books is by no means a 
modern device. The first attempts at the preservation of 
thoughts, of facts, and of events, or at the perpetuation and 
enforcement of religious opinions, were symbolical, or literally 
figurative. Illustration began upon the walls of temples or of 
tombs, and, without the adjunct of a typographical text, spoke 
to future generations of the great unprinted book of human 
life. Those who, with much painstaking, resorted to drawing, 
had a double purpose. There was the immediate gratification 
of the eye, but there was also that indefinable desire to be re- 
membered, and to be known even to the end of time, which of 
all animals, so far as we know, man alone possesses. Painting 
and drawing supplemented architecture and sculpture. All 
faith seeks an outward and formal expression, and all mytholo- 
gies tend to a material exposition. This is often employed long 
after its original significance has passed into oblivion, and 
modern Christianity sometimes uses types that had their origin 
in Egypt and in India centuries before the monotheistic idea 
was developed by the patriarchs and prophets. To most these 
types are esoteric, and have hardly the suggestion even of 
an exoteriec meaning; and it is not improbable that we are now 
employing some symbols of our own device which in the far-off 
future will be entirely unintelligible. As the world becomes more 
and more venerable, we may be Egytians or Assyrians to our 
distant successors. 

Picture illustration belongs to the infancy of modern litera- 
ture. The block-books were first without text, or the text was 
on the same page with the picture. Generally there was no letter- 
ing except such as sufficed for an explanation of the subject. 
The block-books, combining text and illustration, naturally fol- 
lowed. Here, too, the pictures were the important and prominent 
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part of the book. Many of them were such books as were made 
for children in the last century. The prints were unideal, rude, 
and incongruous, but after a fashion they told the story. 
Almost all of them were religious. Many of them were simply 
childish, although they were intended, undoubtedly, for adults. 
Sometimes the print was on a single sheet. It is thought that 
these books were originally designed as suggestions of subjects 
to the ignorant clergy, but they were soon found in the hands 
of the people. As the text, when there was any, was always in 
Latin, it was of no value to them. The story was told by the 
picture. These books were of no use to men of letters, and 
oceupied something like the position of the dime novel, or the 
lower class of illustrated newspapers, of the present day. Some- 
times the pictures were printed and the text written. After the 
block-books were given up, these pictures were frequently used 
for ornamenting typographic work. This combination of letter- 
press and pictures, coeval with the discovery of printing, though 
passing through many fluctuations of public taste, has never been 
entirely abandoned. The Bible, and books of travel, poetry, and 
romance, were continually and profusely illustrated. Small vol- 
umes of limited cost had copper frontispieces and title-pages. 
The Lykens Bible, printed in the sixteenth century, had almost 
as many pictures as Doré’s. No chap-book was so poor and rude 
as not to have one or two prints, however inartistic. Prayer- 
books for the people were almost always thus illustrated, if not 
enriched. Certain wood-engravings, having become popular, 
were used year after year, until they were incapable of any 
further service. The pictorial adornment of all important Eng- 
lish books during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
upon a careful and liberal if not an extensive scale, the cop- 
pers being often on the same page with the text. Cave’s “ Lives 
of the Apostles” (1676) has, besides a full-page copper frontis- 
piece, a folding copper of two pages, with twenty-eight smaller 
copies printed upon the page. If a poem like “ Hudibras” was 
to be reprinted, an artist like Hogarth was employed to illus- 
trate it. Very rich authors could print as sumptuously as they 
pleased. A copy (two volumes, 1729) of the works of Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, has a noble folding portrait of that 
author, engraved by Vertue after Kneller, another large piate of 
the poet’s monument, engraved by Foudrinier, and twenty 
smaller coppers (including initial letters) worked on the printed 
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page, unsigned, but probably also by Foudrinier. To come 
down to modern times, “ The Hermit of Warkworth,” by Bishop 
Perey (1771), a mere pamphlet of fifty-two pages, has a beauti- 
ful copper by Taylor, printed on the title-page, and the lettering 
tells us that this was executed through the liberality of the 
Duke of Northumberland. A “ Dissertation on Oriental Gar- 
dening,” by Sir William Chambers (1772), a pamphlet of ninety- 
two pages, has a fine copper on the title-page designed by 
Cipriani, and engraved by F. Bartolozzi, with two smaller 
prints by that engraver; and the whole dedication to the King 
is engraved on copper — “ very pretty prints,” as the author calls 
them in a letter to Voltaire, while deprecating “the nonsense” 
of his own writing. We have given these as minor examples of 
the illustrations of the last century. The English books of that 
period were sufficiently elegant without carrying pictorial effort 
too far for good taste and human patience. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the first step in the direction of 
amore profuse illustration should have been backward in the 
direction of the “ Bible for the Poor,” and similar ancient pro- 
ductions — the first step, we mean, substantially. In the mere 
skill exhibited, of course the modern picture-books were infinitely 
superior, however different upon the point of realism. But in 
the latest as well as in the earliest time, there was the same con- 
cession to the limited intellectual capacity of readers. There 
could be no books fitted to catch the sixpences of the people 
without pictures. All the periodicals designed for the patronage 
of the cottage, of the farm-house, of the manufacturing towns, 
swarmed with prints. This was the sixteenth century over 
again. The apology was hardly candid. The real design was 
to sell the “ Penny Magazine”; the pretense was to increase the 
sense of art among the lower classes. All the workmen were to 
become cognoscenti, and to be able to tell the difference between 
an Andrea del Sarto and a Caravaggio. The actual motive was 
to catch the eye of children of a larger growth. A tolerably well 
engraved wood-ceut after the “ Transfiguration” could give no 
idea of that work specially worth having; no more, in fact, 
than the most general notion of the composition of the picture. 
It was not of so much value to the illiterate reader as a deserip- 
tion of the work in prose by Mr. Ruskin would be. Yet the 
Society that printed the “ Penny Magazine” is entitled to the 
eredit of a high and honorable aim; and it failed only through _ 
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the fallacy of supposing that the eye could be made to do the 
work of the mind, and that the uneducated, without regard to 
a hundred adverse conditions, would spring at once to an appre- 
ciation of what is greatest in art. The end was, that the device 
of illustration passed into the hands of those who better under- 
stood what such readers wanted, and who could furnish ad libi- 
tum the coarse, the striking, and the realistic. 

The ornamentation of manuscript books in the middle ages, 
and before the invention of printing, was carried to great ele- 
gance and perfection. Although black was the color of ink 
usually preferred, on account of its greater legibility, texts were 
written sometimes in blue, purple, green, gold, and silver inks. 
For the border, pictures, and initials, the work was passed to 
the designer, and from his hands to those of the illuminator. 
Mr. De Vinne, in his “Invention of Printing,” says: “The 
gravest truths were hedged in with the most childish conceits. 
Angels, butterflies, goblins, clowns, birds, snails, and monkeys, 
sometimes in artistic, much oftener in grotesque, and sometimes 
in highly offensive positions, are to be found in the illuminated 
borders of copies of the gospels and the writings of the fathers.” 
This was mere ornamentation, and not illustration ; but stories, 
sometimes from the Scriptures, were embossed upon the leathern 
covers. Books of love and song were manufactured in a specially 
dainty manner, for the use of ladies. Illustrations in miniature 
were produced, and the books were bound with corresponding 
elegance. Of such books it is hardly necessary to say the prices 
were often enormous. This style of book-making continued 
even to the seventeenth century, and for a long time printed 
books were looked upon as vulgar by fastidious collectors. 

We cannot, of course, set aside practical values. There are 
certain departments of literature and of scientific learning in 
which an appeal to the eye appears to be necessary, or if not so 
absolutely, at least it is so convenient that it would be a waste 
of time and labor not to resort to it. This is true of mathe- 
matics, of mechanical demonstrations, of the physical sciences, 
of manuals of navigation, of maps and charts, and of topograph- 
ical surveying generally. It is equally true of architecture, and 
of mensuration and proportion, as applied to machinery. The 
inventor must draw his plan upon paper before he can construct 
his working model. In the compilation of encyclopedias, draw- 
ings save space and secure accurate comprehension. It is draw- 
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ing that renders objective teaching on a general scale possible. 
In natural history, no possible verbal description of birds, of 
beasts, of reptiles, or of fishes could be either so rapid or so 
effective as a pictorial representation. In popular philological 
dictionaries, some engravings have been found useful; while in 
newspapers, in which space is really valuable, illustrated adver- 
tisements have been abandoned. The proprietors of such jour- 
nals hardly want them at any price, nor would they often repay 
the advertiser for the large rates demanded. Prints are used, 
though sparingly, in the advertising supplements of the monthly 
magazines. 

The ordinary purpose of an illustration is to explain, to 
elucidate, to render clear what is obscure or abstruse; and this 
is doubtless the secondary object of the pictorial embellishment 
of works of literary character. Used in this way, it differs from 
pictures designed to enhance the sumptuousness of a volume, 
and to increase its typographical elegance and bibliographical 
value, which now appears to be the primary intention. The 
writer of a book of travels may not have the faculty, by verbal 
description, of bringing to the mind of his readers the beauties 
of a landscape, even if he were sure of that reader’s capacity or 
attention, and so the pictorial is the natural expedient. The 
glowing pages of Mr. Ruskin attest that a man of genius is not 
at the merey of such resources. The more perfect the letter- 
press, the less it needs graphic aid, whatever may be thought of 
a purely suggested and ideal treatment of the text. A picture 
might be made from Shakespeare’s description of the Cliff of 
Dover, but no picture could add to the sense that he awakens of 
its loftiness. The fishermen walking on the beach like mice, the 
tall bark diminished to a cock, and especially the surge mur- 
muring so far down as to be inaudible, could not be put into a 
picture at all, nor would the choughs and crows or the sam- 
phire-gatherers tell much upon canvas; nothing of these but 
mere imitation, the lowest form of art, being available. Not 
Turner himself could have added anything from his palette to 
the exquisite opening of the Fifth Book of “ Paradise Lost ”— 
to the rosy steps of morn advancing, and sowing the earth with 
orient pearl; nor could there be any painting of the fuming rills 
and the shrill matin song of birds on every bough. How far 
can a wood-engraving, or an etching, or steel or copper repro- 
duce a scene where all depends upon sound and color? These 
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considerations teach us the limits of art, and especially of art as 
employed in the manufacture of books, the proportions of which 
also negative any adequate suggestion of the wide, the spacious, 
or the sublime. Most illustration has the demerits of miniature 
painting without its merits. Small reproductions of the masters 
even can hardly do more than assist the memory of those who 
have been fortunate enough to see the great originals. The idea 
that we get from them is pinched and inadequate. How thor- 
oughly mechanical and material illustration may become, may 
be understood by looking over that gigantic failure, Boydell’s 
“Tilustrations of Shakespeare,” not a single print of which, it is 
safe to say, ever added one iota either to our enjoyment or com- 
prehension of the poet. We put down the ponderous volume 
with a feeling of relief, quite tired of the wooden Northcotes 
and Opies, of Fuseli’s epileptic extravagances, and of Benjamin 
West’s commonplaces in paint. It is a remarkable fact that no 
painter has ever won enduring fame by working from writers, if 
we except the Bible, which is so much more than any book. 
The illustrator has a place by himself, and it is not a high one. 
Even Hogarth could do little or nothing with such a book as 
“ Hudibras,” or a great draughtsman like Doré with the Script- 
ures, or even with Rabelais, whose wonderful genius seems to 
have been quite past the comprehension of that clever French- 
man. Of what use was the prettiness of Westall to all the poets 
whose works he spent his life in adorning with nice frontispieces 
and vignettes ? How independent are the best of Bewick’s works 
of the books in which they appeared! His beggars, asses, cattle, 
peasants, gypsies, and the rest, might all be eut out and put in 
a portfolio by themselves, without in the least diminishing their 
interest. 

Portraiture is a department of illustration that requires a 
separate consideration. We lovenaturally to look upon the faces 
of distinguished men that are no more to be seen in the flesh; 
but, to be at all satisfactory, engravings of them must be after 
originals of decided merit. It is questionable whether we have 
gained anything in this department of the fine arts by the dis- 
covery of photography. The best photographs are only by 
accident good portraits — hardly one perhaps in a hundred. They 
give passing moods, and not the whole character. They have a 
certain uniformity of expression, which, when many of them are 
gathered together, becomes monotonous and tiresome. All these 
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figures and faces are upon dress parade, and have an appearance 
of being looked at. Usually, they exhibit a deplorable lack of 
insouciance, and they might, for anything you see in the faces, 
be all deaf and dumb. More or less, they have what is insuffer- 
able in portraiture, an air of dramatic pose, so that the best 
photographs taken have been those of actors and of actresses, 
whose life is one of display whether upon the stage or facing the 
camera. Yet, singularly enough, even in their characteristic 
costumes, they look like themselves and not like their characters, 
If we compare them with drawings of the same class made dur- 
ing the last century, with the fine prints of Garrick as “ Abel 
Drugger,” or with the Reynolds portrait of Mrs. Siddons as 
“The Tragie Muse,” we shall discover the difference between 
mechanical and intellectual work. How different is the produe- 
tion of the human hand from that of the camera, in dramatic 
portraiture, may be seen by comparing the figures in Bell’s 
“British Theatre” with those of actors and actresses as pro- 
duced by the photograph. The former are full of the life and 
spirit of the stage; the latter have no characteristic at all, save 
that of self-conscious peacock pride of costume, and the posses- 
sion of physical beauty. And yet Bell’s prints are of an inferior 
pictorial order, compared with such a picture as that of the 
Kemble family in “ Henry VIIL.,” or with Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
portrait of Charles Kemble in “ Hamlet.” Photography is a cheap 
and convenient resource, but the utmost care and skill cannot 
make it much better than a manufacture. Its want of original- 
ity is a necessity. Its merits are its economy, and the rapidity 
of execution of which it is capable, together with that superficial 
fac-simile resemblance which finds favor in uneducated eyes. 
Half of illustration is impertinent. It is a suggestion from 
somebody who is perhaps less fitted than the reader to judge of 
what he shall admire the most. It is like the irritating comments 
that stupid folk seribble upon the margins of novels. “Is not 
Jane lovely?” “Beautiful!” “ How brave Charies is!” Read- 
ing, to be much more than an amusement, must be an intellectual 
process, and this is true, to a certain extent, even of reading that 
is considered to be light. A large majority seek to be amused. 
If the pictures amuse them more than the text, they will accord 
the largest proportion of attention to the pictures, reading just 
closely enough tomake them comprehensible. A scene, an action, 
an event vividly described by the writer, ought of itself to make 
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a picture in the mind of the reader, and each ought to make his 
own. They might differ in details, but these are of no importance 
if only the general spirit of the text be observed. But here the 
illustrator steps in and makes originality of impression impossi- 
ble. He takes the work out of the hands of the writer, and die- 
tates to the reader what he shall see. No wonder that writers 
are often ill-content with the illustration that has been vouch- 
safed to them. The picture is and can be only one man’s notion 
of what has been described. It is not a translation; it is not 
even a paraphrase; it is simply a commentary, wise or unwise, 
which, even if one had been needed, has not supplied the need ; 
and any literature stamped with such characteristics can only 
enfeeble the mind and pervert the judgment and diminish the 
ability to read to any purpose. 

The instances in which the pencil of the illustrator and the 
pen of the author can work in perfect accord must necessarily 
be fortuitous and few. Apart from intellectual difference of 
kind, and the separate demands made upon the mind, it would 
be wonderful if there were not usually marked inequality of 
power. This is so evident in special instances as hardly to 
require demonstration. If we reconsider Shakespeare, for 
instance, we find him a perpetual source of illustration. Many 
pictures have been painted, statues have been suggested, en- 
gravings without number produced, pictorial editions of the 
plays multiplied, yet there has been no distinctly great produe- 
tion. Nobody euts a marvelous figure in the arena who goes 
upon erntches at all, and still less he who goes upon borrowed 
ones. Boydell’s Shakespeare is a frightful example. It is 
wooden and academic from the start. It is the most dismal 
failure —a failure in design and equally so in execution. Fusali’s 
contributions are a nightmare, and suggestive of delirium 
tremens. Northeote’s and Opie’s figures would hardly do for 
the bows of frigates. The women in Peters’s “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor” look, in their lace, as if they had just come out of 
brothels. There are no illustrations of “ Paradise Lost” that are 
worth a farthing, and almost without exception those of “Don 
Quixote” are a weariness. Doré’s pictures from Rabelais make 
the book, which was coarse to begin with, coarser still. The 
artist does not seem to have had the least idea of the meaning 
of his author, and his illustrations are all unfragrantly redolent 
of the nineteenth century. Grandville and Tony Johannot are 
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much better, and the latter’s designs for Sterne’s “ Sentimental 
Journey” are really bits of genius in their way. Hogarth did 
one or two clever things for“ Tristram Shandy,” for “ Hudibras,” 
and for Fielding, including the portrait of the immortal novelist 
which he drew from memory, and for which it is said that 
Garrick posed. But down almost to the present time, the illus- 
tration of literary work was comparatively limited, except in 
books that were professedly books of design, like Bewick’s. But 
we have drifted back to the days of the Biblia Pauperum. This 
began in the magazines with Maclise’s portraits drawn for 
“Fraser,” and was followed by such trash as the “ Books of 
Beauty,” the “ Drawing-room Scrap-books,” and all the parlor- 
table annuals. The rage for pictures reached the novelists ; 
Cruikshank, Seymour, Kenny Meadows, to mention no others, 
began to design for books of fiction, and became so im- 
portant to their suecess that it is no wonder the first named 
actually supposed himself, in his old age, to be the author of 
“ Oliver Twist.” He was a man of some genius, and did some 
clever work, but he was not a good draughtsman. He was essen- 
tially coarse, and never entirely overcame a tendency to ecarica- 
ture. He lacked imagination, and he could not have drawn a 
woman if his life had depended upon it, except a woman of the 
slums and the street. In all his pictures there is not a pretty 
face, not even of a bar-maid. The “ Pickwick Papers,” undoubt- 
edly intended to be a letterpress to accompany pictures, were 
soon made something much more important by the cleverness of 
Mr. Dickens; and yet he never thoroughly relied upon pictures, 
and never printed anything without them—fairly good some- 
times, sometimes indifferent, and sometimes bad. Mr. Thackeray 
fell into the habit, in his case confirmed by his personal love of 
art, of publishing picture-books, sometimes with his own de- 
signs, which were usually ill-drawn, and hardly better drawn 
when he confided the work to Doyle. Meanwhile “ Punch” did 
much to inerease the appetite for illustration, which had now 
become as confirmed as a school-boy’s for lollipops ; the pictorial 
newspapers had naturally a great success; and the time came 
when the publie would have nothing without engravings. 
Americans followed the example, and began to have their 
own pictorial newspapers and magazines and their own editions 
de luxe of favorite authors. Fora while our work in this way 
was mediocre or very ill-done. The Philadelphia magazines for 
a long time printed engravings that would not now be tolerated. 
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Mr. Bennett scraped some excellent mezzotints for the “New 
York Mirror,” which are now cheap at almost any price. The 
“ Tokens” and “ Atlantic Souvenirs,” that had really given illus- 
trations of merit, employed the Cheneys, Mr. Dick, and other 
skilled engravers, with good results; but the annuals were fairly 
swamped by the flood of cheaply adorned weeklies and monthlies, 
and disappeared. It is only fair to say that this kind of work 
has diminished in quantity and improved in quality. The prints 
in “The Century” and “ St. Nicholas” are almost all that could 
be desired of the kind — well-drawn, well-engraved, and admir- 
ably printed. They are instructive, and for those who will not 
think, they help the text. It is true that they are mannered, 
and there are so many of them that they become sometimes as 
wearisome as a book extended from one volume to ten ; but it is 
encouraging to feel that we have at last reached the extreme 
point, beyond which we can no farther go, unless we give up 
letterpress altogether. 

It may as well be said plainly that this system of illustration 
is a fashion, and cannot last. In one sense it is aboriginal and 
savage, if not childish. It bears a close resemblance to the 
esthetic craze, which is only a revival of a similar madness in 
the eighteenth century. Nothing that encourages affectation, 
or that leads us to be satisfied with the pretty and to forget 
the great, can promote a real love of art. It is of small use 
that we admire, though even that is better than to say we admire 
while knowing nothing about the matter; the main point is, 
whether an object is worthy of admiration. A man who likes a 
meretricious picture, and admits his gratification, is so far 
worthy of praise; but that does nothing for the picture, nor is 
the man himself less an object of commiseration. Tinsel is tin- 
sel, and fillagree is fillagree, and leather is leather, and prunella 
is prunella, and will be until the end of time. What good has 
the picture-card mania (now happily dying out, if not dead) ever 
done to any human soul? Chromo-lithography was carried to 
such an extent that at last the popular stomach revolted. The 
same fate awaits over-illustrated, tawdry, and bright-looking 
books. People will come back to good plain letterpress, to quiet 
binding, and to mere frontispieces, with a portrait or so to 
gratify a reasonable curiosity. 

Illustration without text, and confining itself to the expres- 
sion of an idea or a series of events, at its best may be independ- 
ent of the letter and tell its own story. The “Dance of Death,” 
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for instance, needs no explanation. The same is true of many of 
the scenes of Hogarth—of “ Marriage 4 la Mode” and “ The 
Industrious and the Idle Apprentice.” The cartoons of Raphael 
tell their story simply, plainly, and forcibly. But in every pub- 
lication in which pictures are permitted to dominate, it will be 
found usually that the original text exhibits a tendency to de- 
terioration. There is evidence of this in “ Punch,” which has 
lost almost entirely its literary character. Those who like a 
plenty of pictures do not much care to read. Great poets and 
novelists and historians have never depended upon pictorial 
assistance, nor have the ablest magazines and newspapers. 

Caricature, which works not necessarily by distortion, but by 
an aggravation of personal peculiarities, and by a material par- 
ody of serious actions, while in some respects analogous to satire, 
is not necessarily ill-natured. Its tendency, however, is in that 
direction. It seizes upon manners, physiognomies, and figures, 
and does its best to render them ridiculous. Even when simply 
humorous, and so far good-natured, it is intended to have the 
effect of a serious argument. Its methods are very old, and were 
used by the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, in early Chris- 
tian times, in the Middle Ages, and ever since, by most peoples. 
Caricature, designed for immediate and popular effect, almost 
always degenerates into coarseness and exaggeration. It takes 
the color and shape of those to whom it is addressed. English 
caricature, for example, has usually a touch in it of the pot-house 
and the prize-ring. Nothing is left to the imagination. The 
most dignified personages are represented in the most undignified 
positions. If there is a play, it is horse-play, and of the rough- 
est. Many of the works of Gilray and Bunbury are indecent 
and hardly fit for the walls of ale-houses. English caricature 
during the wars with Napoleon sank into sheer degradation, and 
became utterly disgusting. 

Once in four years, on the reeurrence of our national 
election, our politicians find caricature a cheap and ready expedi- 
ent, and our shop-windows are full of these satirical lithographs, 
of which the humor is rather dreary, the point scarcely percep- 
tible, and the general style mediocre. Many of them are such as 
boys would make upon fences, only a little better drawn. The 
allusion is generally to some campaign scandal, quite bad enough 
in cold type, and insufferable in a print, especially if inflamed 
by color. The caricatures of the newspapers are many of them 
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strong, if not humorous ; those of “ Puck,” for instance, showing 
a decided advance in the art. The main fault of our political 
caricature is its incongruity. Frequently a scene is presented 
representing nothing that ever did happen, or ever can in this 
world. There is no story, no probable action, no simplicity of 
truth, no propriety of detail. Often there is a want even of 
drollery. We are expected to laugh, but we find nothing to 
laugh at. Itis like a comic play in a cheap Third avenue theater. 
The fun is that of Mr. Merryman in the cireus. The picture, 
whatever the skill displayed by the artist, makes no impression; 
it is looked at and forgotten. 

We trust that in this article we have not been hypercritical. 
We understand perfectly well the innocent pleasure that cheap 
pictures give; but we understand, also, that an indulgence in 
this taste may be carried too far and may work harm both to the 
illustrator and the illustrated. We are living in a time remark- 
able for a want of great writers in several departments of litera- 
ture, and it may be questioned whether this unpleasant state of 
things may not be attributed, in part, at least, to the intellectual 
indolence that a habit of indulgence in mere picture-gazing may 
have originated and confirmed. 

CHARLES T. CONGDON. 
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RESTRICTION OF THE SUFFRAGE. 


THERE are two diametrically opposite theories touching the 
right of suffrage. One is that the universal enjoyment of the 
right to vote for public officers, and to fill offices in the gift of 
the people, is a right by natural law. This idea is grounded 
on the fiction that the obligations of municipal law arise out 
of a social contract, express or implied; that by this contract 
suffrage, or voice in the affairs of government, is one of the 
incidental rights of citizenship, and consequently should be 
universal, especially in a representative form of government. The 
other is that, since the true object of government is the welfare 
of the whole, the duty of the state manifestly is to consider 
whether suffrage may be more beneficially exercised by the 
many or the few; that if it is the intelligence and virtue of the 
community which an elective legislature should represent, their 
suffrage must of necessity be limited; and that as the state 
may, in order to secure the general welfare, fix the qualifica- 
tions of voters, suffrage is, so far from being a natural right 
incident to citizenship, merely a political privilege. 

The first, namely, that suffrage ought to be universal on the 
assumption that it is a natural right, has been very generally 
condemned by publicists as erroneous in principle and inexpe- 
dient and dangerous in practice. It has never been accepted in 
the United States. No one has ever pretended that our State 
governments were originally constituted upon any such a per- 
nicious theory; nor has any American statesman above the 
grade of the average demagogue ever committed himself to un- 
qualified suffrage as a matter of policy. Suffrage has never been, 
nor is it now, universal in any of the States of the Unicn. Women 
do not vote, and yet they are citizens. Even manhood suffrage is 
nowhere quite universal. All the State governments annex to 
its exercise certain qualifications, such as age and terms of pre- 
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vious residence; and in addition to these, the elector is usually 
the subject of certain taxes. In some of the States, as for 
instance in Connecticut, he must have served in the militia; 
in others, a property qualification has alwdys been required. 
In Rhode Island, every voter must be a freeholder, and the 
value of his freehold must not be less than $134. And by none 
of the Constitutions of the original thirteen States was the bare 
fact of citizenship a qualification to vote for public officers. 
Citizenship invested its possessor with certain inestimable priv- 
ileges and immunities of a fundamental character, but the right 
to vote or hold office was not among them. 

The idea of unqualified or “tramp” suffrage, like communism, 
with which it is closely allied, seems to be of modern origin; 
and, like that and kindred isms, it usually finds advocates and 


apologists in the ranks of the discontented, improvident, igno- 


rant, vicious, depraved, and dangerous classes of society. It is 
not indigenous to the soil of the United States. It originated in 
the slums of European cities, and, like the viper in the fable, has 
been nurtured into formidable activity in this country by misdi- 
rected kindness. , 

But it has been asserted and believed, especially on the 
opposite side of the Atlantic, that our federal Constitution, as 
amended by articles xiv. and xv., fastens upon us the doctrine 
of unqualified suffrage. This is a very common error of opinion 
among the European masses, who know almost nothing of our 
complex system of government. But English journalists and 
magazine writers, who are in a great measure responsible for it, 
ought to know better. Even a superficial acquaintance with the 
origin, history, and present provisions of our Constitution, 
ought to be sufficient to dispel such an illusion. 

By our old Constitution of 1777, known as the “ Articles of 
Confederation,” representatives in Congress were “ appointed in 
such manner as the Legislature of each State should direct”; 
and, by the provisions of nearly all the State Legislatures, some 
kind of property qualification was required, as well of the 
elector as of the elected. By our present Constitution, adopted 
in 1787, the House of Representatives is “composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the United States”; 
and the electors of such members “ must have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
Legislature” (Art. I., See. 2). That is to say, all persons quali- 
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fied by State laws to vote for members of the lower House of the 
State Legislature, are, by that fact alone, qualified to vote for 
members of the lower House of Congress; and it follows, as a 
natural sequence, that persons not so qualified are not legal 
voters at national elections. Even the “times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for senators and representatives ” 
in Congress, are regulated by local or State legislation. True, 
“ Congress may at any time by law make or alter”, these regula- 
tions as respects the election of representatives, though not as 
to senators; but this provision has nevet been held to extend to 
the power of fixing the qualifications of electors; that has always 
been regarded as an exclusive prerogative of the States. 

It is very true that, by provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, there is now a citizenship of the United States quite inde- 
pendent of citizenship of an individual State. In other words, 
a man may now be a citizen of the United States without being 
a citizen of any one State of the Union; and a citizen of an 
individual State is, according to the tenor of recent judicial 
decisions, merely a citizen of the United States residing in a 
State. But it by no means follows that suffrage is a necessary 
incident of such national citizenship. The weight of judicial 
opinion is directly to the contrary. Suffrage is one of the 
chiefest functions of citizenship, and its just and constitutional 
possession is the highest evidence of citizenship; still, a man 
may be a citizen without it. The proposition laid down by 
Justice Curtis (in 19 How., 581) that “the enjoyment of the 
elective franchise is not essential to citizenship,” has never been 
set aside. 

The Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution, after defining 
citizenship of the United States as embracing “all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof,” prohibits the individual States from making or en- 
forcing any law abridging “the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States”; and this has been cited in sup- 
port of the assumption that the States are prohibited from 
limiting the elective franchise. The question, then, is, What are 
these “ privileges and immunities ”? 

The terms are not new in the Constitution. They were in it 
more than three-quarters of a century before the Fourteenth 
Amendment had an existence. They occur in the second section 
of the fourth article, which declares that “the citizens of each 
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State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several States.” There were, then, certain “ privi- 
leges and immunities” incident to American citizenship at the 
time of the foundation of the government; and they were of a 
character so sacred that the framers of the Constitution thought 
it necessary to prohibit the States from interfering with them. 
But the fathers were equally careful, as we have just seen, to 
reserve to each State the right to fix the qualifications of eleet- 
ors; and this right has been always asserted, maintained, and 
exercised by the States in their local legislation prescribing the 
prerequisites of age, residence, payment of taxes, ete. It is 
manifest, therefore, that suffrage was not considered one of the 
“ privileges and immunities,” the abridgment of which was pro- 
hibited to the States. 

The expression, then, must be understood as limited to those 
“privileges and immunities” which attach to the essence of 
citizenship ; such, for instance, as protection in the right of per- 
son and property, the enjoyment of life and liberty, the right to 
acquire and possess every species of property, and to pursue 
and obtain happiness, subject only to such restraints as the 
government may prescribe for the good of the whole. Thus, 
for example, that no greater burdens can be imposed on a 
citizen of one State temporarily residing in another than are 
imposed on the citizens of the latter. In other words, the 
clause was simply meant to guarantee equality in the enjoy- 
ment of the fundamental or so-called private rights, as between 
citizens of the several States while in the same State. It has 
never been construed otherwise by our national tribunals; and 
no intelligent American lawyer would hazard his professional 
reputation by asserting that, as used in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, it confers the right of suffrage. 

Nor does the second sectjon of the amendment confer this 
right upon “all male citizens of the United States twenty-one 
years of age,” though the contrary has been loosely asserted. 
The first clause of the section relates exclusively to the method 
of apportioning representation among the several States. It 
supersedes the old method, and counts “the whole number of 
persons in each State” (exclusive of Indians not taxed), instead 
of determining the apportionment, a% formerly, by “adding to 
the whole number of free persons three-fifths of all other per- 
sous.” That is, when the negroes were held as slaves, five 
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counted as three; but now that they are free citizens, each 
counts one in the apportionment of representation. But the 
qualifications of electors remain as provided for in the first 
article of the Constitution. This is manifest from the language 
of the final clause, which is as follows : 


‘*But when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President or Vice-President of the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or members of the 
legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the num- 
ber of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State.” 


Now, while every one acquainted with the discussions at 
the time knows very well that this clause originated in a 
purpose to enfranchise the negro as a class, it seems almost 
incredible that any intelligent man should conclude that it was 
designed to take away from the States the right, which they 
had exercised from the foundation of the government, to fix the 
qualifications of electors. It certainly does nothing of the kind. 
Each State is still competent, and exclusively so, to fix its own 
standard of suffrage. But if, in doing this, it should exclude 
from the privileges of the ballot male citizens of the United 
States twenty-one years of age, a proportionate diminution of 
its representation, under the new apportionment, would neces- 
sarily follow. It would lose, not as a penalty, but as a sequence, 
a portion of its numerical representation in the lower House of 
Congress. 

Nor is the right of the State to fix the qualifications of voters 
seriously interfered with by the Fifteenth Amendment, which 
merely provides, as a supplement to provisions in articles xiii. 
and xiv., that the standard of suffrage shall be impartial. 
There must be no discrimination on account of “ race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” No other restriction is imposed. 
The State Legislature may still exclude ignorant and vagrant 
white men from the privileges of the ballot; and it may, with 
equal impunity, exclude ignorant and vagrant negroes from its 
privileges. But, in either case, the line must be drawn without 
reference to race distinctions. No man, white or black, can be 
denied the ballot merely because he is white or black. Hence a 
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statute fixing an educational or property qualification without 
regard to “race, color, or previous condition of servitude ” would 
not fall within the prohibition. 

The question, then, is one of policy merely. The State has 
only to consider, first, whether its own domestic government 
would not be improved by a judicious restriction of the suffrage ; 
and, second, whether it would not really gain, rather than lose 
influence in the councils of the nation by such a measure. Its 
present quota of representation in the Senate would remain un- 
changed; and by a loss of two or three demagogues in the lower 
House, it would incur no actual loss of influence therein. Every 
one experienced in public affairs knows that it is not in the num- 
ber, but in the ability and character of their representation, that 
the people of any given State attain to influence in the national 
legislature. We cannot, by any political contrivance, annul the 
divine law by which one wise man counts for more in delibera- 
tive assemblies, and in the destiny of the world generally, than 
any number of fools. 

That the spirit of our government has been undergoing a 
rapid ehange during the past quarter of a century, every intelli- 
gent man realizes fully. But these changes are all due to ante- 
eedent causes. It is a futile misrepresentation of facts to say 
that the constitutional amendments opened the flood-gates of 
universal suffrage. It was the State governments themselves 
that sowed the dragon’s teeth. The craze for universal suffrage 
broke out among them some forty years ago, and since then 
their legislation shows a rapid destruction of former constitu- 
tional checks. Long before the late amendments to the federal 
Constitution were dreamed of, the State governments, with hardly 
an exception, had already degraded suffrage, increased the num- 
ber and frequency of elections, made nearly all offices elective 
for short terms, and stripped the local judiciary of its ancient 
independence and dignity. All history proves the danger of 
such an experiment—if, indeed, that can be called an experiment 
which has been so often tried, and has so invariably failed, in 
other countries. The danger consists in the spirit of faction, 
and the power of active, ambitious, unprincipled, and reckless 
demagogues to control the popular voice for their own 
selfish purposes. But when such methods are applied to the 
selection of judicial officers, the case becomes infinitely more 
serious, because its natural tendency is to break down and de- 
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stroy the independence and integrity of the administration of 
justice. And yet, contrary to the teachings of history, and to 
the dictates of enlightened reason, this is precisely what nearly 
all the States have done. Some of them compromised with this 
demagogue spirit by making their judges elective by the legisla- 
ture for short periods of one, two, and three years ; but the ten- 
dency in all was toward an elective judiciary by universal suffrage 
for short periods. The consequence has been that, in some of 
the States, the local tribunals are little else than political clubs, 
and an able and pure administration of justice is exceptional. 

We are in the habit of charging this failure of justice to the 
jury system; but where the judge himself is selected by the mob, 
and is, in too many instances, merely an ignorant ward politician, 
why attempt to make a seape-goat of the jury? Surely if a man 
is deemed competent to pass upon the legal and moral qualifica- 
tions of the judge, he ought to be considered sufficiently well- 
informed and honorable to decide upon the mere issues of fact 
ordinarily submitted to a jury. 

Happily the national government still preserves its inde- 
pendent judiciary. But the demoralizing effects of the danger 
of demagogism are apparent in nearly every other department. 
If we examine the make-up of Congress we find many pain- 
ful evidences of this. We cannot resist the conclusion that 
there has been a general deterioration ; not merely in respect to 
learning and ability, but in character and integrity also. It con- 
tains more professional demagogues than formerly; and their 
increase has been out of all proportion to the increase of popu- 
lation. If we compare its daily proceedings with those of 
former times, we are struck with the great increase of purely 
“buncombe ” resolutions. How much more frequent is the small 
demagogue’s ery of “economy” than formerly! Every Presi- 
dential election is now preceded by a foolish wrangle over the 
appropriation bills, though the treasury contains millions where 
it formerly had hundreds; but when the election is past, how 
ready these “ economists” are to squander large sums in mere 
sham * investigations”! And how much more frequent than 
formerly are measures proposed with a full knowledge of their 
absurdity and in the hope and expectation that they may not 
pass ; or, if they should pass, then comes the shameless apology 
or explanation that they “amount to nothing,” and were merely 
intended to satisfy some insane local clamor. 
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Congress contains another element which is comparatively 
new. Lucky speculators and stock-jobbers — possessors of sud- 
denly acquired wealth by some capricious and unexpected turn 
of good luck — seem to be pressing into it from all sides; and as 
it would sound very ludicrous to ascribe their elevation to their 
brains, it must be put down to their money. It would be quite 
as ludicrous to assume that they are somehow miraculously 
transformed into statesmen by the mere transfer of their bodies 
to seats in Congress, or that their methods of treating questions 
of state-eraft differ materially from their accustomed method of 
treating questions with which they are more familiar, namely, 
by the standard of money alone. It ought to create no surprise, 
then, if monopolies and moneyed corporations should sometimes 
make their power felt at the national capital, and that legislation 
should take the direction indicated by the lobby. The marvel 
is not that “ jobs” and legislative scandals should be more fre- 
quent than formerly, but that they should not be more frequent 
and shameless than they are. 

We hear a great deal just now about civil service reform, 
and all efforts in that direction are highly commendable. They 
respond to an enlightened and patriotic sentiment which rises 
above all considerations of mere party. But why attempt the 
impossible task of cleansing the stream before purifying the 
fountain? Why not adopt the more rational course of purifying 
the fountain, and thus prepare the stream to cleanse itself? 
Who does not perceive the impracticability of any substantial 
or permanent reform in our civil service without the hearty 
codperation of Congress? But this coéperation can never be 
obtained so long as congressmen regard civil offices as rewards 
for political influence; and such offices will continue to be so 
regarded by them just so long as seats in Congress are won by 
promises of reward for services at the primaries. And the 
managers of the primaries will continue to decide who shall go 
to Congress just so long as more than one-third of the voting 
population is illiterate and hopelessly ignorant of their duties 
and responsibilities as electors, as is the case to-day in nearly 
half the States of the Union. Consequently, with universal or 
bs tramp” suffrage, no civil service reform worthy of the name 
is possible, 

To check this downward progress, two methods have been 
suggested. One is a system of compulsory education by the 
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national government; that is, that the government become 
paternal in form, and, by playing the réle of school-master, 
endeavor to educate the masses up to a given standard of intel- 
ligence and virtue. The other is that, since it was they who put 
us on the downward slope to perdition, the State govern- 
ments shall now put on the brakes, by restricting the privi- 
leges of the ballot to persons qualified by intelligence to use 
without abusing it, and, above all, by abolishing their foolish 
constitutional provisions for an elective judiciary for short 
periods. 

The first meets with opposition from the “State Rights” 
people. In politics, as in religion, prejudice is sometimes 
stronger than principle; and the party that fought national 
banks, opposed internal improvements by the general govern- 
ment, and now relinquishes its cherished dogma of “ State 
sovereignty ” with a sort of mental reservation, would not 
readily favor a system of compulsory education by the national 
government. The measure is open to the objection, also, that, 
even if successfully inaugurated, one generation must pass 
away before its benefits could be realized. It would, moreover, 
involve some important modifications of our naturalization laws. 
Naturalized foreigners have usually passed that period of life 
wherein character yields to the plastic hand of the school- 
master; but if they were still of teachable age, we could hardly 
undertake to edueate the illiterate and morally deformed of the 
whole world. . 

The second proposition excites opposition from a class of 


-humanitarians. Like the Jacobins of the first French Revolu- 


tion, they never weary of shouting, “ Universal fraternity and 
equality.”. They assume that any restriction of the ballot im- 
plies distrust of the people, and that distrust of the people 
proceeds from a want of high moral perceptions. Unlike the 
Jacobins, they are probably sincere in this belief; but if we 
grant their sincerity, it must be at the expense of their under- 
standing. For it seems never to have occurred to them that the 
question is not one of morals at all, but one of judgment only. 
It seems never to have occurred to them that a man may 
honestly disbelieve in the political capacity of the mob without 
being deficient in Christian or humanitarian principles; that 
there is a wide distinction between equality before the law and 
equality of the right to govern; and that it is sheer nonsense 
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to talk about a thing being “right” or “ wrong,” when we only 
mean that it is either wise or foolish. 

Again, it is objected that any restriction of the ballot, after 
suffrage has become so well-nigh universal, is impracticable; 
that it implies a higher degree of moral courage than is usually 
found in representative assemblies; that demagogues would 
oppose, and timid but well-meaning men fear to advocate it; 
and that, as the demagogues would thus have the balance of 
power, they would be able to create civil commotion. 

Let it be admitted, then, once for all, that no great political 
reform has ever yet been inaugurated or carried out by timid 
men; and, therefore, that timid men would do well to follow, and 
not lead, in a reform like this. Let it be admitted, also, that 
demagogues usually oppose whatever they conceive to be an at- 
tempt to lessen their power; and that, as qualified suffrage would 
be such, they would certainly oppose it. Let it be admitted, fur- 
thermore, that demagogues of the very worst type are already 
powerful in our state and national politics; and that, as* they 
have no interest in the affairs of government beyond their own 
selfish ends, they would most likely not hesitate to create com- 
motion, if by so doing they might keep themselves in position. 
The reply is, that if they are already so powerful as to make 
cowards of honest men, that is but an additional reason why the 
reform cannot begin too soon, nor be too vigorously prosecuted. 
It might indeed create some commotion. There was, according 
to the classic poet, commotion in heaven when the arch-dema- 
gogue was cast out from the celestial kingdom; his disciples 
and imitators in the natural world would hardly be more con- 
siderate. But if it was expedient to hazard the peace of heaven 
in order to rid it of his power, why should it be thought inex- 
pedient to run the same risk here below in order to get rid of 
his imps in polities? The midnight fire-bell, says another of our 
classics, is seldom a toesin of agreeable import; it generally 
creates commotion, and the result of the disturbance may be 
injurious to weak nerves; but it is usually accepted by prudent 
men in preference to a hopeless conflagration. 

No thoughtful man in this country believes for a moment 
that things can long continue as they now are. A change of 
Some sort is inevitable. Either the national government must, 
as a defensive measure, establish and maintain a system of 
public instruction, quite regardless of “State Rights”; or the 
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States themselves must take the initiative, either by estab- 
lishing efficient systems of public instruction or by a judicious 
but impartial restriction of the suffrage. In default of some 
such measures, our political disorders must, of necessity, go on 
from bad to worse until they “burn themselves out”; and this 
burning-out process must ultimately end either in organized 
anarchy, such as now exists in some of the little Spanish- 
American Republics, or in a military despotism, such as followed 
the disorders of the first French Republic. Either our civiliza- 
tion must be sacrificed to licentiousness and anarchy under a 
false conception of “ liberty and equality,” or a portion of that 
licentiousness which we mistake for liberty must be sacrificed 
in order to preserve our civilization. 
L. Scruees. 
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